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“L’HOMME PROPOSE: DIEU 
DISPOSE.” 


By Ipa Mar. 


CuHaptTer I. 


HE same thought had occurred a dozen times a day to the two 

brothers during the week following their father’s death, but it 

was only on the day after the funeral that the elder reluctantly put it 
into words. 

“ We can never think of marrying,” he said ; “ the likelihood of 
our ending our days in a lunatic asylum is too strong. Besides, as a 
family, we must be stamped out, like hydrophobia or the slave-trade. 
Of course, our poor mother might have recovered her reason if she 
had lived. The doctors say it is not unusual for women to go mad 
after the birth of a child, and yet be perfectly sane once more in a 
few weeks. But our father’s case is not so easily disposed of.” 

“ No, indeed,” answered Peter Heriot ; “it is unfortunate, but we 
must face the situation. For my own part, I don’t fancy I shall ever 
wish to marry. I am quite satisfied with my savage isolation in the 
Argentine Republic, and I couldn’t possibly ask any woman to share 
it with me. Besides, she would be so frightfully in the way. But it 
is different for you, old fellow. You have heaps of friends, and will 
certainly be wanting to get married if you don’t put yourself beyond 
the reach of temptation.” 

Stephen gave a little impatient sigh. “ Thank goodness,” he 
said, “that I have not already fallen a victim to some charmer to 
whom I should have to go now and pray her to excuse me. Poor 
little Alison ! it is rough on her. But we needn’t bother the child 
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about it now. Matrimony is as far from her thoughts as it could be 
from an archangel’s or a schoolboy’s. Suppose we join you in the 
Estancia de los Alamos? Alison would be out of harm’s way, and 
perfectly happy ; and I suppose I should get used to it. What do 
you think? Would your ‘savage isolation’ be utterly spoilt by the 
introduction of a tame domestic petticoat ? ” 

“Not a bit. Alison is different. There’s not a creature of 
either sex within thirty miles that either of you would care to look at 
twice, and if you can endure the exile, I see no reason why we shouldn’t 
all three live and die there in single blessedness. Alison is the only 
girl I know fit for the.life ; we have to thank the poor governor’s fads 
for that. Spelling isn’t necessary, but riding and cooking and perfect 
health are ; and she hasn’t her match in those. Marriage is the 
greatest humbug. She'll be out and away happier with us two, 
whom she knows, and who are her best friends, than with some fellow 
from Heaven knows where, who might be ill-using her and drinking 
himself to death before they’d been married a year.” 

“ Poor little Alison!” said Stephen again, thinking more of the 
lonely life to which she was being condemned than of the cruelties the 
husband of Peter’s imagination would perpetrate. “ Poor little girl! 
It zs rough on Aer.” But, then, Stephen was looking on ahead to the 
time when riding and cooking in the wilderness should have lost 
their charm, and roughing it become a terrible trial, and isolation an 
unbearable grievance. 





CuHaPTer II. 


‘ALISON was not of those who borrow trouble, as the Americans 
say. She enjoyed her present, invested the dreariest episode of the 
past with a kindly halo, and saw the future not simply in rosy hues 
but in dazzling sunshine. Peter’s estancia had been, ever since he 
went to South America, Alison’s Promised Land, for had he not said 
that “some day” Alison should go out and be his housekeeper ?—a 
cheap way patronising elder brothers have of earning their little 
sister’s gratitude. Such promises generally come to nothing, but this 
one was to be fulfilled, and Alison’s joy thereat vented itself now and 
then in gay laughs and birdlike whistlings, and in a running up 
and down of stairs two steps at a time, all highly indecorous in a 
house of mourning, and looked coldly on by the servants, who were 
deeply sensible of all that their brand-new black “ russell cords” and 
“ paramattas” (according to their station) implied, and behaved suitably. 

It was nearly sixteen years since Alison’s mother had died, 
leaving her—a baby of a week old—and the two boys, then aged 
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eight and thirteen, to the care of her somewhat eccentric husband. 
Stephen was at school at the time, and his education, physical as 
well as mental, taken out of his father’s hands ; but Peter and the 
baby were brought up from that day with a view to preserving their 
minds from undue strain and developing their bodily powers to the 
highest possible degree. Mr. Heriot had proved himself competent 
so far as the latter object was concerned, but he had carried the idea 
of not overtaxing his children’s brains farther than was altogether 
wise. So that the difficulties presented by the competitive system 
were to Peter insurmountable, and the deficiercies in Alison’s educa- 
tion became a stumbling-block to her friends, a thorn in Stephen’s 
side, and, I am afraid, a cause of unholy exultation to the naughty 
little girl herself, for whom the glories of passing Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Locals (whatever that might mean) had no charm. 

Mr. Heriot’s busy mind required more occupation than the train- 
ing of his children could afford him, and in an evil hour he becanie 
interested in the working of lunatic asylums. In the pursuit of infor- 
mation concerning them he travelled far and wide. From a hobby 
this became a mania, then a monomania. By Alison’s fifteenth 
birthday he had himself become an inmate of a private asylum, and 
within a year he had died there. 

When his father was “ placed under restraint,” as the phrase goes, 
Stephen was serving with his battery in India; but on Alison’s 
account he bade good-bye for ever to his beloved regiment, and 
hurried home to take care of her, Peter joining them from South 
America shortly before Mr. Heriot’s deathh When, some months 
later, the lease of their house in Harley Street ran out, Stephen found 
himself unfettered by either town or country residence, and the 
possessor of something like fifteen hundred a year. His mother’s 
fortune of £12,000 fell to Peter, and Alison’s share amounted to five 
hundred a year. It was thus quite unnecessary for them to adopt 
the life of settlers, or any other entailing privation and exile ; and 
many were the hands, and voices too, uplifted in horror over the 
Heriots’ decision to bury themselves in South America fifty miles from 
anywhere. 

“Crazy, of course, but what cam you expect?” whispered the 
British matron, who could hardly witness unmoved the self-expatria- 
tion of two non-detrimentals ; and her circle of listeners tapped their 
foreheads in a sort of dumb chorus. 

No music-printer in all the world can have had amongst his type 
a “hairpin,” as we used to call the crescendo marks, large enough to 
express the ever-increasing delirium of Alison’s joy at this period. 
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One day it was riding-habits, another it was cooking-stoves, and on 
a third Peter took her with him to make inquiries about the Royal 
Mail steamers. When they were fairly on board the “ La Plata,” and 
Alison had discovered that she was a good sailor, it seemed as if the 
open end of the hairpin had been reached ; and with her usual happy 
blindness to the corresponding decrescendo that must some day 
follow, Alison was like nothing so much as an incarnate sunbeam. 
Her hair of half a dozen shades, from dark-brown to pale-gold, curled 
all the more wildly under the influence of wind and spray, instead of 
hanging in limp “ drake’s-tails,” as ordinary hair is only too apt todo 
on sea-voyages. Her very freckles reminded one of the sun which 
had brought them, and her smiling gray eyes, her seductive dimples, 
which as a baby she-had called “cups to keep her kisses in,” her 
well-knit figure and springy step, made her a delight and a tonic to 
her fellow-passengers ; her obvious unconsciousness—not the least 
charming thing about her—acting as a safeguard when idle youths 
showed a disposition to make tender, or at least complimentary, 
speeches to the pretty child. Not the only safeguard, though, for 
Stephen watched over her with a somewhat pathetic anxiety, ever 
haunted by the fear that she might learn, before she reached the haven 
(or prison?) to which they were hurrying her, the meaning of love— 
that love which she, although so lovable, was to live and die without 
knowing, supposing always that they could so order her fate. 


CHAPTER III. 


But Alison’s awakening was not yet; and the three reached the 
estancia in safety, with a sense of relief, as far as Stephen was con- 
cerned, which with him supplied the place of any keener feeling of 
pleasure. It was a large azofea house—as any two-storied, brick-walled 
house with a tiled roof is called in South America—commonplace 
enough, but not quite hopeless. It was not long before Alison had 
laid out a simple garden, in which she sowed her English seeds, and 
where oleanders and the sweet-scented verbena flourished mightily. 
Indoors she managed to invest the barrack-like rooms with a certain 
air of decency and propriety, taking all the pride of a very young 
housekeeper in her domestic arrangements, and appreciated and 
applauded by Stephen. Peter, on the other hand, might have been 
a genius, if one judged by his incapacity for observing the efforts of 
his womenkind to make him comfortable. Stephen, like his brother 
and sister, was fond of horses, and liked riding for riding’s sake, not 
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merely as a hunting-man does for six months of the year. But riding, 
after all, is a poor substitute for the society of one’s friends, and as 
the months rolled by he found himself less resigned than he had 
hoped. Habit had accustomed him to his new life, but he did not 
enjoy it as Peter did, much less revel in it like Alison. Something 
more was wanting : and then it was impossible to help regretting the 
past. He had been a keen soldier, and a favourite in society, and who 
at twenty-nine cares to forego all thoughts of love, glory,and comrade- 
ship? His brotherly fondness for Peter was by no means all-sufficing, 
but rather of the kind one feels for a purely outdoor human being, 
or perhaps a very intelligent dog—a creature, in fact, from whom one 
expects no sympathy whatever in intellectual matters. A fine sunset 
was simply a weather-sign to Peter Heriot, while he termed ali novels 
indiscriminately ‘‘ pretty average rot,” classics, mathematics, and a 
good many of the sciences being lumped together as “ infernal bosh ” 
—the stronger adjective being wrung from him by the recollection of 
what a bad time they had given him during the brief educational 
period which preceded his banishment to the Zstancia de los Alamos. 
The non-matrimonial question troubled him not at all. Women—all 
but Alison—were a nuisance ; indeed, there was no situation in 
which he could imagine them useful, much less indispensable. ‘Their 
humanising influence had never been felt in his own home after Mrs. 
Heriot’s death, for they were curiously bereft of relations, both parents 
haying been only children. 

Alison, to please Stephen, used to read a little every day of 
something “improving,” for he was determined that she should not 
grow up a mere illiterate amazon, and it was when the two talked 
over what she had been reading that they were brought into closer 
intimacy than had yet subsisted between Stephen and his little sister. 
At first she was shy of telling him her ideas, which, indeed, were queer, 
crude little growths enough ; but after a while she got bolder, and 
Stephen was honestly interested in the child’s efforts to understand 
her Greene or her Helps. He carefully avoided all allusions to 
matrimony, and was relieved as well as amused when, one day, 
Alison proceeded to lay down the law on the subject in a spirit 
highly antagonistic to the holy estate. 

“ People who value their freedom have no business to get mar- 
ried,” she said. “I would far sooner work for my living than promise 
all those things in the Prayer-book. It’s all so plain. If you vow to 
love, honour, and obey a person, you’ve got to do it. A vowis a vow, 
and a girl of honour is bound to keep it, only most girls don’t seem 
to know what honoyr is, The great thing is not to make the vow ; 
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where the temptation to do “at comes in I cannot understand. Can 
you?” 

Stephen answered vaguely that some people found the married 
state attractive. It depended a good deal on circumstances ; which 
reply Alison. disapproved of as weakly tolerant. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Berore they had been a year in South America Stephen satisfied 
himself that, so far as the guardianship of Alison’s affections was con- 
cerned, Peter was quite competent to look after her at the estancia, 
where from month’s end to month’s end they saw no European 
strangers. Her reading could go on without him, and her health was, 
as it had ever been, admirable. Things being so, why should he not 
go up to Buenos Ayres for a while, and at least see some fellow- 
creatures, go to the theatre, and enjoy the sensation of being dressed 
like a gentleman for a week or so? He broached the matter to Peter, 
who was disagreeable enough to tax him with his unfitness for life in 
the wilderness, and to warn him of the temptations to forget his vow 
of celibacy which civilisation would offer. ‘‘ My dear boy,” returned 
Stephen loftily, “I don’t pretend to have chosen this barbarous 
existence ; I am simply here as Alison’s guardian; and if you will 
kindly relieve me of the responsibility for a time I can go wherever I 
please and look after myself, I fancy, quite as wellas most men of thirty.” 

* All right, old chap,” answered Peter; “didn’t mean any harm; 
go and enjoy yourself.” 

Nor was Alison very much surprised to hear that Stephen was off 
to Buenos Ayres. But when a week later the news reached them 
that his agents had handed him a telegram requesting his presence 
in London on legal business—business which he alone could 
transact—she was decidedly disconcerted. Still, she and Peter agreed 
that poor Stephen—“ poor” because he did not love their wild life 
as they did—would be all the better for a run home, and they soon 
became used to their solitude @ deux. Alison bravely struggled to 
keep up those little decencies and amenities which her elder brother 
had never abandoned or allowed her to shirk, though Peter would 
never have noticed their absence. The conversation, however, in 
spite of her efforts, became more and morehorsey. To ask Peter to 
turn his attention to other topics would be to silence him completely; 
so she let him discourse, and but for a little unacknowledged 
ambition somewhere deep down in her mind to remain womanly in 
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spite of her surroundings, she might have degenerated then and there 
into a “pretty horsebreaker” pure and simple. Her books helped 
her not a little, and also the fact of their being limited, for she read 
them over and over again, and thought of them till new lights 
appeared, and she really longed for Stephen to discuss them with. 
His return was postponed more than once, and six months had 
grown into nine before it was at length definitely fixed. Meanwhile 
a strange thing had happened. An Englishman—a boy, rather, of 
twenty-one—had appeared at the estancia. He had come to grief 
in his first venture in farming and offered his services to the Heriots 
for the usual pay of a Zeon till he should have saved enough money 
to get home and start afresh. He would not write home for help, 
for though it would doubtless have been forthcoming it would have 
been coupled with sarcastic words, perhaps even hampered by con- 
ditions that Dermot O’Hara, as stiff-necked and impetuous as any 
Irish king of the long list from A.D. 4 to A.D. 1172, and descended 
from quite half of them, would not have accepted in what is called a 
proper spirit. He was shabby and unkempt indeed when he arrived, 
and if Peter thought for one moment, before accepting his offer, of 
how his presence might affect Alison, it was to fear that she would be 
disgusted by the boy’s ragged and unshorn appearance. There was 
no doubt about his being a gentleman. He had no more of a 
Limerick brogue than is quite compatible with an education at an 
English public school—that is to say, as little as may be; and when he 
had shaved and tidied up a bit he was not a bad_-looking fellow at all, 
with a thin sun‘urnt face, Irish blue eyes with a great twinkle in 
them, short nose and well-cut mouth—though, perhaps, the upper lip 
was a trifle long—hair crisp and almost black, long legs and arms, 
and a fine big frame of his own with as little as possible on it. 

“You see,” he explained in smoking confidence to Peter, “I’m 
my father’s youngest son, and not a spoilt child at all—things mostly 
do go backwards in Ireland—for my eldest brother had a grand time, 
and was brought up as the heir. That means he was to do nothing 
but loaf about and get into mischief until such time as my father 
made room forhim. Now the entail’s broken and my father’s broke, 
and so my poor brother’s profession is gone entirely. My second 
brother scrambled into the army, and hasn’t cost my people a penny 
since he joined his regiment in India. I’m bound to say they didn’t 
offer him an allowance ; and here am I with three years at Charter- 
house and my outfit for my fortune, and I’ve run through it in six 
months (that’s the outfit I mean, for I haven’t had the least occasion 
to want my Latin and Greek !)” 
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“ You won’t want them here, thank goodness!” exclaimed Peter, 
who never missed an opportunity of crying “ Down with book- 
learning,” “and, as far as clothes go, I dare say I shall be able to 
rig you out somehow.” 

“Thanks; that’s awfully good of you. I think, perhaps, trousers 
for knickerbockers, and long stockings would about suit the case, 

I don’t take what they call a ‘stock size’ by any means, Your 
sister will think me a regular savage, I’m afraid. I may have 
forgotten how to behave in ladies’ society, for all I know.” 

**Oh, she’s all right,” said Peter ; “you needn’t be afraid of her.” 

Still, when Dermot found himself seated at dinner beside a tall 
and graceful young lady in a black evening gown he was decidedly 
abashed and embarrassé de sa personne, and that for quite five 
minutes. But in ten he was laughing and talking as if he had 
known the Heriots for years. It was a blessed change from Peter’s 
farm talk, and Alison began to wonder whether there might not be 
something to regret in having turned one’s back on such social inter- 
course for ever and a day. Dermot was a clever fellow, remarkably 
quick rather than endowed with solid ability, and before many days 
had passed Alison and he had found a hundred points in common; 
besides, her admiration for his fearless riding, his ready wit, and his 
quickness in emergency, made her quite blind to the faults in his 
character which were hardly less salient. If life had been made up of 
emergencies, Dermot would have been one of the greatest men of 
the age. Uphill he was first-rate, downhill he rattled regardless of 
consequences, but the level beat him. To do the work of six men for 
half a day was nothing, but his own daily round was more than he 
could manage. Ballast was what he wanted, and if ballast ever 
comes to this class of Irishman it comes very late, and in the form of 
bad health or continued misfortune. Then presently he gives up the 
fight, takes to drink, and dies. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE three young people got on famously, and the further 
postponement of Stephen’s return was felt to be less of a disap- 
pointment now that Dermot was at the estancia. Peter’s conscience 
had given him a momentary pang when his elder brother wrote to 
remind him that a young man of her own race and class was the very 
last person to receive into the house with Alison. But he looked out 
of the window towards the pa/engue when he had read the letter and 
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found comfort. Dermot, after a prolonged battle with a colt of 
rudimentary education, had been rolled over in the dust by his enemy, 
who had then seized the opportunity for flight. Alison, instead of 
offering help or even affecting sympathy, was sitting on a fallen post 
laughing till the tears rolled down her cheeks, while Dermot, not in 
the least resenting her heartless behaviour, proceeded to shake himself 
and wipe the dust from his face, apostrophising the four-legged delin- 
quent as he did so in weird and unholy language : “ The devil sweep 
ye for an impudent thief! By the piper that played before Moses, 
tis you’re the limb of Satan!” And so on, while Alison shook in 
helpless mirth upon her log. 

“Not a bit of nonsense about ‘¢hem,” said Peter with a sigh of 
relief. “‘ They’re both as sensible as can be—that is to say, as likely to 
fall in love with one another as I am to marry old Tomasa.” And 
with that he put Stephen’s letter in his pocket, and his fears along 
with it. And, indeed, Alison and Dermot were such capital playfellows, 
that Peter might have been excused his neglect of duty had the girl 
been differently placed. Love was the very last thing in the world the 
two talked of, but who was it that said “ Propinquity is provocative 
of proposals”? Moreover, Dermot was an Irishman. Gradually, very 
gradually, he found himself wishing that Alison would take him 
seriously, and a slight attack of the fever he had got into his system 
before he cameto the Heriots helped him considerably in this direction. 

He was just ill enough to touch the pure womanly half, or 
quarter, of Alison’s character, and from seeing him ill, and then 
mending under her care, the girl was seized with a tenderer feeling, 
half-pity, half-flattered vanity ; for Dermot was very grateful, and, 
unlike men of sterner material, he loved being nursed and cosseted. 
He told her about his hopes and ambitions, confessed that he had 
been idle and just a little wild—which to Alison’s mind conveyed 
the idea of playing practical jokes and not going to church every 
Sunday—and, finally, gave her to understand that he was now going 
to reform, and that her support and approval were all that he needed. 
in order to become a great and good man. 

He meant what he said at the moment. She believed him 
unreservedly, and suffered accordingly. 

Peter was not too dense to see the change in Alison when Dermot 
was able to get about again. Her bright even temper became uncer- 
tain ; she alternately snubbed and spoilt Dermot ; she was apt to take 
offence with both the young men, and was constantly on her guard, 
poor child, lest her secret should be discovered—by Dermot, who 
might laugh in his sleeve over his conquest, or by Peter, who she 
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imagined would not hesitate to chaff her frankly on the subject. 
Neither of these humiliations was in store for her, for, before Peter 
had decided to interfere, Dermot had spoken out, and such was the 
glamour of his words that Alison saw nothing strange or unworthy in 
a declaration of love from a penniless and prospectless youth of two- 
and-twenty. She loved him and shyly admitted the fact, and for 
perhaps half a dozen hours was serenely happy ; exa/#ée, as the French 
say, with shining eyes and all her face transfigured with a beauty 
completely differing from the old expression of heaithy and innocent 
light-heartedness. 

** Poor little Alison ; it zs rough on her!” Stephen had said, and 
if the task of telling her that an insuperable bar to her marriage 
existed in the madness of both her parents had fallen to him, it 
would have been more gently performed. “Alison,” began Peter 
brusquely, as soon as he found himself alone with his sister, “ I’m 
sure there’s some foolery going on between you and O’Hara ; what 
is it?” 

“You had better ask him,” Alison was on the point of saying, 
and then decided that that would be shabby. ‘‘ Mr. O’Hara has just 
asked me to marry him,” she said, looking straight at her brother, 
though her cheeks glowed as she spoke. 

“Well, and I hope you have refused him,” said Peter brutally. 
‘You're much too young, and he can’t afford to keep a wife.” 

“T don’t see that those are sufficient reasons against our becoming 
engaged,” said Alison, indignant and yet shy of speaking so plainly. 

“ Then I may as well tell you that there is another and very im- 
portant one which puts your marrying at all out of the question P 

Alison turned pale, and caught her breath. “Oh no, Peter! don’t 
say that ;” and then, plucking up her courage : “ besides, Stephen is 
my guardian,” she said, “I need not mind what you say.” 

*“‘ Now, Alison,” said Peter, nettled, “ you must be reasonable. 
None of us can marry, as both our father and our mother died out of 
their minds. It is too great a risk ; surely you wouldn’t let any man 
incur it for your sake? Stephen and I are very fond of you, and will 
make you as happy as possible ; so put all this rubbish out of your 
head and settle down as you were before. Heaps of women don’t 
marry, and are as jolly as can be.” 

Not one word of Peter’s attempt at consolation had Alison heard, 
grasping only that it was not to be—that she and her lover must live 
on till they grew old and died, apart. She never questioned the 
righteousness of the decision her brothers had made. Of course she 
could not let the man she loved link his life with—what ? It was too 
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horrible to put into words. Still, she felt quite sure that Dermot 
would refuse to give her up. 

“Will you tell him ?” was all she said, all the light in her face 
quenched, her mouth set and her eyes averted ; “I don’t think I can.” 

* All right,” said Peter on his way to the door. Then, turning 
towards her, he added, for he had never seen her look like this before: 
“I’m awfully sorry, old lady ; cheer up, there’s a dear, we'll all be as 
jolly as sandboys again when Stephen comes back.” 

Alison stood where he left her with no wish to move. There 
was no reason for doing anything any more. If she could by a word 
have ceased to exist, she would have said it then and there. She was 
as one stricken with paralysis, and for some minutes even the power 
of thought was suspended. ‘Then, with all the anguish which belongs 
to returning consciousness of misery, she awoke and fled—fled to her 
bare unhomelike room, and threw herself, face downwards, on her 
bed, a tearless victim to circumstances, to wrestle through the long 
dark night alone. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ir was late when she came downstairs next morning, and 
Dermot was already gone. He had left a letter accounting for his 
departure. Peter had simply insisted on his quitting the estanca 
without seeing Alison again, but had not succeeded in persuading 
him to leave the country. nor had Dermot promised not to correspond 
with the girl. As for his love, it was only deepened by the sad 
story of her parentage—fears for the future he had none. Moreover, 
he exhorted her to keep up her heart and be on the look-out for 
news of him. It would all come right some day, if she was brave 
and patient—not that he se: up as an example of that virtue. Poor 
Alison took but little comfort from her sweetheart’s letter, and 
dropped many bitter tears over her answer. She had known he 
would refuse to give her up, but then that did not alter her deter- 
mination to be given up. She would always like to hear of him, 
and to know he was happy—this was a fine-sounding sentiment, but 
perfectly sincere. She even took her letter to Peter to let him 
see what she had said, and was not a little disappointed when 
he refused to look at her act of renunciation, and dismissed her 
with: “I knew you were a good child; O’Hara hasn’t half your 
common sense.” But with all her common sense she kissed her 
letter to Dermot again and again before she despatched it, and 
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cherished his as tenderly as any love-sick maiden in that continent 
or any other. Sometimes her anger rose against her brothers, when 
she thought they might have spared her all this misery by telling 
her what was expected of her ; and then again she was glad to have 
had that one short spell of happiness to look back upon. “ At 
least,” she said to herself, “the thing can never happen again. Now 
I am doubly safe, for, after knowing Dermot, I can never wish to 
marry anyone else. If he had cared for me and I had not for him, 
I should have been so sorry for him, and still not safe ; for now I 
know I caz be in love, and it might have come later on, and worse 
still, with some one who didn’t care for me.” But all this philosophy 
did not suffice to cheer her, and it was an Alison sadly different 
from the high-spirited and easily-pleased maiden he had left nearly 
a year before who greeted Stephen on his return from Europe. 


CHAPTER VII. 


STEPHEN had changed too, though not outwardly. His time in 
England had not been exclusively devoted to legal matters. The 
long delays which occurred in the transaction of his business had 
to be filled somehow, and on one occasion he had spent nearly a 
month in the New Forest, at the house of a shipboard acquaintance 
of the homeward voyage. Mr. Foster was kind, agreeable, hospitable, 
but his two daughters were charming. Mrs. Pentland, the elder, 
with her husband, was spending the autumn at her father’s house, 
over which her widowed sister, Mrs. Morrison, reigned supreme. 
And somehow it came about that Stephen, after three weeks of 
constant intercourse with Diana Morrison, had reached a point 
whence he could not but see that it behoved him to renounce the 
chance—it was only a chance—of gaining her love ; and his vow 
pressed heavily upon him. Alison had had the satisfaction of knowing 
that Dermot loved her, and her few short hours of happiness were 
always something to the good ; but Stephen must needs fly from 
temptation without putting his fate to the touch, much less tasting 
the joy of finding that his love was returned. His visit had very 
nearly come to an end, but his host had insisted from the first that 
he should come back to them in the spring, and to this he had 
agreed, feeling pretty sure that he would still be in England then. 
So when he went to say good-bye to Mrs. Morrison in her writing- 
room it was understood, on her side at least, that in a few months 
he would be at Hayters again, “ You will be with us in time to see 
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the forest in its spring dress,” she said, with so little interrogation in 
her tone that he had not found it necessary to undeceive her. And 
when the dog-cart was announced, and they shook hands, her eyes 
had fallen before his as though afraid to read what might be written 
in them. 

“ Good-bye,” he said. 

“ Au revoir,” she corrected, and he was gone. 

Of course Stephen had had to give some explanation of his 
change of plans as the time for his second visit to Hayters drew on, 
so he said that he found his presence was no longer required in 
England, and felt bound to return with all haste to his brother and 
sister in South America. This was to Mr. Foster, but he also wrote 
to Mrs. Morrison a letter which gave him infinite trouble, satisfied 
him not at all, and completely mystified its recipient. It is not very 
easy for a man to write and tell the woman he loves that he cannot 
propose to her, much as he would like to do so, without seeming to 
hint that she is expecting a declaration and even, perhaps, ready and 
willing to marry him. The paragraph that puzzled Diana, who at 
that time knew nothing of that hateful skeleton which was just now 
so harassing two of the Heriots, ran thus : 

“. ,.. And the more necessary in that otherwise I may have 
been tempted to say that to you which I should have bitterly re- 
gretted afterwards. Indeed, my case is hard, for I dare not even 
ask you to give me your friendship—and yet we were friends, were 
we not? and for so short a time—nor even to express a wish that we 
may meet again.” 

As she did not understand it, and dared not ask for an expla- 
nation, Diana had to be content to answer Stephen by a brief note 
of unsatisfactory platitudes. And it was not till he had been some 
six months at the es/ancia, and all communication between them at 
an end, that she met an old friend of the Heriots, who told her of 
the circumstances which had cast a blight over their lives. 


CuHapTER VIII. 


PETER took the first opportunity of informing his brother of the 
Dermot O’Hara episode, and if he had expected Stephen to com- 
mend the part he had played in it he was disappointed, for his elder 
brother did not spare him. “I should never have left the child if I 
had known how utterly incapable you would be of Icoking after 
her,” he said. ‘ You’ve behaved like a beastly fool from first to last.’ 
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It was less easy to comfort Alison than to abuse Peter, but when 
Stephen found he was making no way with her he decided to tell 
her something of his own unlucky love affair. It did what he had 
hoped, and the poor child gave confidence for confidence, the 
affection between them being strengthened by the knowledge that 
each had of the other’s trouble. Before Stephen’s return Alison 
had been in the habit of meeting Dermot from time to time out 
riding. He had been taken on as major domo on the £stancia 
del Arrozo, about three leagues from the Heriots’ camp, and on 
the other side of the river, so that occasional rendezvous were 
possible. They took place, of course, without Peter’s know- 
ledge, who had been keeping a strict and suspicious watch over 
Alison’s comings and goings ; but she made a clean breast of the 
matter to Stephen, and his gentler remonstrance, backed by several 
excellent reasons, did what Peter’s harshly expressed veto would never 
have effected, and constrained the girl to give up her expeditions, 
which, after all, led to nothing but painful scenes between her and 
Dermot. He either could not or would not acquiesce in Alison’s 
determination to enter into no engagement, while she, poor child, 
only consented to meet him because she thought she could influence 
him for good, and he was only too willing to encourage her in this 
belief. She had not seen him for nearly a fortnight, when a report 
reached the camp that he was seriously ill, and after a couple of 
days of intolerable anxiety Alison rode off alone, when her brothers 
were at the other side of the es¢ancia, in the hope of at least meeting 
someone who could give her news of her lover. It was midwinter, 
and there had been heavy rain for four or five days, so that the ford 
was almost impassable, and the water well over her horse’s girths. 
But though she did wonder how she was going to get back again, 
she pushed steadily on, heeding neither the bitter Aamfero nor the 
driving rain, nor yet the weight of the sodden habit-skirt which was 
making her feet numb with cold. It was dusk when she reached 
the Zstancia del Arrozo, and, to her annoyance, she had to ride 
right into the patio before she encountered a human being. Then it 
was Dermot himself who appeared at the doorway, gaunter than 
ever, and as shaky as a day-old lamb. 

“‘Why, Alison,” he said, “what is the matter? What brings you 
out on such a day?” 

“T heard you were ill again,” she answered simply, “and so I 
came myself to see how you were. There was no other way of 
finding out. Are you better?” 

“Oh, I’m first-rate now. I’ve just been moving my bed, for the 
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sixth time, to try and find a dry corner. This damp has been 
making my very bones chatter ; but I am better now.” 

“Poor boy! it is horrid for you. If only—— Ah well! it 
can’t be helped ; but I do wish you could have been laid up in our 
house.” 

“Thank you very much,” laughed Dermot, “I don’t want to be 
laid up anywhere. Yow will, though, if you don’t look out. Your 
habit’s dripping, and you have two separate watercourses down your 
face. How did you manage the ford ?” 

“Tt was pretty bad ; the a/azan behaved beautifully though, and 
I didn’t get very wet. But I suppose it will be worse now, and it is 
getting dark, so I had better go. You are really better?” she asked 
again with a little quiver in her voice. It was so hard to treat him as 
an ordinary friend. 

“ Rather ; I shall be all right in a day or two if only this un- 
pardonable weather will stop. Wait a jiffy and I'll come with you,” 
he continued, and hastily saddling a horse he accompanied Alison 
out of the patio, and the two presently found themselves riding along 
at a hand-gallop over the sopping camp in the last glimmer of the 
watery twilight. Talking was not very easy, and any attention 
Alison could spare from her horse was fully occupied with her own 
thoughts—not very pleasant ones. She wanted to tell Dermot that 
she had resolved not to meet him again, and yet she dreaded the 
explosion of wrathful grief that was bound to follow, the dismal 
prophecies that he would go to the dogs without her, and then the 
entreaties that she would cast all her scruples to the winds and marry 
him out of hand. It was so hard to be firm and wise, and yet tender, 
for, no matter what she said, as long as she denied him he would be 
neither satisfied nor reasonable. 


CuaprTer IX. 


THEY were nearing the river when she began her appeal. 
* Dermot ”—he flatly refused to answer to Mr. O’Hara—“ Dermot, 
don’t you think you had better make up your mind to go home to 
your people? You will never get rid of your fever here.” 

“Do you want me to go?” he asked, turning sharply towards 
her. 

“Yes,” she said ; “ but——” and then, strangling the mitigation 
she longed to utter, she repeated: “ Yes, I do.” 

“It’s that confounded—I beg your pardon—it’s Stephen’s doing, 
I'll lay any money.” 
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“ What does it signify? I’ve made up my mind that I won't 
meet you any more after to-day. So, you see, there’s no good in your 
staying on here. Don’t make it harder for me, Dermot. You know 
I am right.” 

“Tf it’s right to help me on the road to destruction, you are 
behaving in a most praiseworthy manner. Why will you persist in 
blinding yourself to the fact that if you care for me as I do for you 
there is not one featherweight of reason why we should not marry? 
Sometimes I wonder whether you do care for me after all. If you 
did you would give up these extravagant ideas about right and wrong.” 

“TI can’t, Dermot. You know, dear, how gladly I would if I 
could. Did you doubt me when, not knowing what I knew later, I 
told you I loved you?” They had reached the river, and Dermot 
was trying vainly to pierce the fast-gathering gloom and catch a 
glimpse of the farther bank. 

* Right or wrong, you can’t cross to-night,” he said. 

* But I must,” she pleaded. 

“Tt simply isn’t safe, and you can’t do it. Do listen to me and 
be wise, my darling,” he went on, dropping the authoritative tone. 
“Trust yourself to me and I will take care of you. We will find 
some shelter now and be off in the morning to Buenos Ayres or 
anywhere you like, and you will be my wife before you see your 
brothers again. Won’t that do? You can’t go home, so it’s no 
good thinking about it.” 

“ Don’t ask me any more, Dermot ; I must get home to-night.” 

**T want nothing but a plain answer,” he persisted ; ‘‘ yes or no.” 

“Where is the ford?” 

“ Hang the ford! Will you answer me? Alison, think of what 
it means forme. Life or Death, Love or the Devil.” 

“ Very well, then, /Vo, if you must have it. Oh, Dermot! do not 
trouble me now ; help me to get home. I will see you once more, 
but, remember, it must be the last time. Look! surely that is the 
wire fence that runs above the ford, and we generally cross abou: fifty 
yards below it. Come, Dermot, let us say good-bye now ; it is no 
use your coming any farther.” 

“Great heavens! Do you suppose I am going to let you cross 
that alone?” 

Alison looked again at the water, and for a minute her heart sank 
within her. The river had so far overflowed its banks that it appeared 
nothing but one vast sheet of water, the farther bank of which she 
could not see, doubly black and dangerous under the lowering clouds 
of the stormy evening. 
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“ Think again, Alison ; it is not too late.” 

“Do you think you can persuade me by appealing to my 
cowardice? Oh, help me, Dermot! Is that what you call your love? 
I say I must get back. It is cruel to hinder me because I am weak. 
I love you, and I always sha!l love you with my whole heart, but I 
cannot do this thing. Forgive me, dear. Give me your hand.” 

They clasped hands for a moment in token of mutual forgiveness, 
and then Dermot pressed on in front to lead the way. For some 
time the water was but little above their horses’ knees, though at 
every step the current swept past them with greater force and the 
poor beasts laboured against it with greater distress. Suddenly 
Dermot’s horse staggered forward and sank to above its shoulders, 
almost unseating its rider, and before the latter had recovered his 
balance the animal was fairly off its legs and swimming. Dermot 
slipved quickly off, and clutching its mane tried to turn it towards 
the ground they had just left, calling out frantically the while to 
Alison to stay where she was. But when Dermot’s horse had 
stumbled into deep water Alison was no more than five or six yards 
behind. At first she reined back her horse, as the certainty flashed 
across her mind that they had missed the ford ; then, seeing her 
companion almost disappear before her eyes, she urged the a/azan 
recklessly forward, thinking only of Dermot’s danger. It wasin vain 
that he cried out to her not to follow ; in another minute her horse 
also was swimming, but the weight of her habit and the violence of 
the stream dragged her slowly from the saddle, and an agonised cry 
of terror was the only answer to Dermot’s warning shouts. Instantly 
he left his horse and struck out wildly towards her. “ Alison! 
Alison !” he cried, as she rose once to the surface just before him 
only to sink again. A few more strekes and he had reached her 
side, but the river swept them on. Resistlessly the black waters 
carried them downwards under the blacker sky. ‘Together, without 
another struggle, they were borne away into the darkness of the 
night. 


No years of weary waiting to dread now of living on apart till 
they should be old and full of years ; no more impetuous pleadings 
to be met by the refusals which cost Alison so dear to speak. Poor 
children !—for they were little more—their fate was not altogether 
pitiable, since it solved the question which had distracted them both 
so sorely. Had they lived, it may be that Dermot, light-hearted and 
fond of change, would have contentedly mated himself with some 
woman perhaps better suited to him than Alison. And Alison? 
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Alison would sooner or later have broken her heart, never dreaming 
that he was unworthy such a sacrifice. 

All that night both brothers were out searching vainly for Alison, 
but when the morning broke, and they were snatching a mouthful of 
breakfast before starting forth again, a Jeon came to tell them that 
the alazan with twisted saddle and broken reins was with the other 
horses in the corral. 

Half a mile below the faso, washed up against the wire fencing, 
they found what they were seeking—found her clasped in Dermot 
O’Hara’s arms! Fate had been stronger than Alison’s guardians. 


CHAPTER X. 


Ir life at the estancia had been distasteful to Stephen before 
Alison’s death it was intolerable after. Peter maddened him by 
constantly discussing the event in all its bearings, beginning with the 
arrival of Dermot six months before. To a sensitive mind nothing 
is more painful—even disgusting—than this pawing over of what is 
past ; past and done for, bitterly regretted, but past talking over. 
Stephen bore it as long as he could, and then suddenly decided that 
he would suffer no longer. Peter took the announcement of his 
intended departure with so much fortitude that his brother repented 
of having delayed it so long ; the fact was that a coolness had sprung 
up between them.dating from the moment of Stephen’s return from 
England, and poor Alison’s death, as the indirect result of Peter’s 
carelessness, had not served to draw them together once more. 

So Stephen Heriot started off again for Europe—by an Italian 
steamer this time—and found himself at Genoa in February, not 
caring whither he went next so long as the country in which he was 
chiefly interested was closed to him by the same hateful bar which 
had come between Alison and her happiness. It was ’84, and Egypt 
offered some attraction to him as a soldier, so he went on to Alexan- 
dria by a Rubattino steamer, arriving on the 3rd of March, two days 
after the battle of El Teb and occupation of Tokar. Cairo was in 
a ferment of excitement. There were volunteers begging to be taken 
on anyhow ; wives and mothers of officers at the front painfully 
anxious for news ; English officers in the Egyptian Army kicking 
their heels in enforced idleness and cursing their fate, the fate they 
had welcomed twelve months before (with its emoluments). And 
there were anxious faces on the verandah at Shepheard’s, and at the 
“New” and the “Nil,” on the Shubrah and in the Esbekich. 
Everyone was on the gui vive, and among others Diana Morrison. 
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Her brother had gone down with his battery from Cairo to Suakim, 
and she and her father were hoping that the campaign would soon 
be at an end and he once more with them. She was sitting at the 
window of the reading-room when Stephen arrived at Shepheard’s, 
and saw him before he had any idea she was in the same continent 
with himself. A smothered exclamation escaped her, causing her 
companion to look up. “ Nothing, father dear. I thought I saw 
a face I knew,” she answered disingenuously, for she was not ready 
to stand fire, and sat on, holding “ L’Abbé Constantin” before her 
dazed eyes, her knees trembling under her in spite of the assurances 
she gave herself that there was no reason to be upset. She was ready 
in very good time for dinner, notwithstanding the custom which then 
prevailed of being not less than a quarter of an hour late for that 
meal, and was conscious of some of those tremors which accompany 
a visit to the dentist when she took her seat—a seat which com- 
manded an excellent.view of both doors. 

The name-board in the hall had warned Stephen of Diana’s 
neighbourhood, so that when they did meet the encounter was 
almost commonplace. Mr. Foster was full of good-natured scoldings 
for his failure to visit them before leaving England ; Diana rather 
silent, but neither ungracious nor unfriendly. She did not accompany 
them on to the verandah after dinner on the plea of a headache—the 
Khamseen had been blowing all day—and retreated to her own room. 

But they met the next day, and the next, insensibly drifting into 
the habit of walking and driving together—all three, of course— 
which, though pleasant enough, was tantalising, and Stephen was now 
and thenalmost inclined to doubt whether he had ever really found Mr. 
Foster’s conversation agreeable or entertaining. Therefore, when the 
old gentleman slipped on a piece of orange-peel in the Mooskee and 
was laid up with a strained back, Stephen was discreetly glad ; and 
though Diana would not leave her father for many hours at a time, 
she did not refuse the young man’s escort on a ramble in the Arab 
streets or a visit to the Boolak Museum. 

But it was in an absurd little grotto in the Esbekieh Gardens, 
where they were sheltering from a shower of rain, that the two came to 
what is generally called an understanding—a delightful if dangerous 
condition of things. 

Diana was sympathetic, therefore Stephen was expansive, and the 
story of Alison and Dermot moved his hearer to an almost passionate 
indignation. 

“You were wrong,” she cried, “ wrong and cruel. You had no 
positive proof that insanity was hereditary in your family, had you?” 
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“No, certainly not,” answered Stephen. 

“ Well, at the risk of your thinking me inquisitive—meddling even 
—I must tell you that I met an old friend of your father’s, Sir Julius 
Mildmay, the greatest authority of the day, I suppose, on mental 
diseases. We were talking of you. Shall I tell you what he said?” 

Stephen nodded. Somehow he could not have spoken a word. 

“¢TfI had been in England I should have done everything in 
my power to dissuade Stephen Heriot from going to bury himself in 
South America. There is no more solid evidence to show that insanity 
is hereditary in his family than there is proof of the moon’s being 
made of green cheese. His mother’s madness was a mere accident, 
as it were ; and as for his father—well, I should go mad fast enough 
if I doubled my professional duties and neither ate nor slept, which 
was about what he did.’” 

“God help me!” said poor Stephen after a pause. “Why did I 
never speak to Sir Julius about it all? Under the circumstances it 
seemed our plain duty to avoid associating others in our misfortune, 
and that it must always be so. Now,” he went on, “can you guess 
why I never went back to Hayters last year?” 

“What did you mean in your letter about your saying to me what 
you might afterwards have regretted ?” 

“T meant that I could not say to you what I longed to say. You 
know now what prevented me from asking you to be my wife?” 

She was silent. 

“You do know?” he persisted. 

“T suppose I know what yew considered a sufficient reason.” 

* And you?” 

“What does my opinion matter? You are asking out of mere 
curiosity.” 

‘No, no. I must have an answer.” 

“Well, then,” replied Diana slowly, “I don’t think your reason 
was a good one—not good enough to make two people unhappy.” 

“Two people? Then, you did care a little?” 

“ Then I did.” 

“ And now?” 

“Oh, must I ask you to make me happy?” Diana turned away 
from him as she spoke, but Stephen caught her hand and held it. 

“* What a fool I have been !” he said. 

“ And are you sure that you are wiser now ?” whispered Diana. 

He clasped her close to him without a word, but in the very 
moment of her supreme happiness Diana burst into tears. “ Poor 
little Alison !” she sobbed. “ Poor child! poor child !” 
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HOW TO MAKE LONDON 
SMOKELESS. 


i & “lie like a gas-meter” is a popular expression, and, to some 
extent, it reflects an unjust public sentiment. 

The truth is, that the general public know even now little more 
about one of the greatest conveniences of modern life, its manufac- 
ture and the uses to which it may be put, than did Mr. Thomas 
Shirley in 1659, when shown a well wherein the “water did boyle 
and heave” and burnt like “ oyle,” due to the escaping of collected 
carburetted hydrogen (or fire-damp) from a neighbouring coal mine, 
into which the well, no doubt, had formed a shaft. The same prin- 
ciple is magnified in the production of “ natural gas,” now so largely 
made use of in America. 

Before the seventeenth century the air we breathe was the only 
known aériform body; and, when mysterious deaths occurred in foul 
subterranean places from the accumulation of carbonic acid gas, all 
the blame was laid upon the spirit “ Sylvester,” as he was politely 
called by the alchemists of bygone times, much as we now, under the 
slightest provocation, are ready to condemn our gas companies, and 
apply to them uncalled-for epithets, and bring against them unjust 
accusations. 

And as it remained to Van Helmont, one of the last of the 
alchemists, to disabuse this “evil spirit,” and give to it the name of 
*9az,” so do I hope to show that, as a rule, our gas companies are 
not “companies Sylvester.” But this is merely a side issue: the 
main object of this paper is to supplement what has already been said 
upon the important question of heating by gas as a means of making 
London a fit place for white people to live in, and also to give the 
ordinary gas consumer some hints that are the outcome of much 
observance and practical experience. 

Such a great city cannot in one year be freed from so long- 
standing and so long-endured a pest, which has now well-nigh become a 
calamity; but much can be done where all are willing to help; and 
even the Cockney will lend a hand towards the general welfare, pro- 
viding that that hand has not first to journey to his pocket. 
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In other words, to deal with such a fog as that manufactured in 
London, all must help, and the inducement to every man must be the 
prospect of an individual benefit~something tangible that he may 
fully realise, and, moreover, something that he may help in to his 
own good, financially and otherwise. 

It is of no use proposing any scheme that will have extra taxation 
for its basis to a community already overburdened. Any such an 
undertaking would be justly looked upon as a personal insult. 

Strangely enough, some years back, I had thought out a plan 
of “exhausting” the smoke away from London into the country to 
certain consuming stations where it might be dealt with and practi- 
cally annihilated by electricity or other means. My idea was to have 
every chimney connected with a main that would run along the tops 
of all the houses, and from which it would be “exhausted” into 
“ smoke-holders,” and from them driven to the “ consuming stations,” 
in exactly the same way (but reversed) in which our gas is now 
exhausted into the “ gas-holders” from the retorts, and supplied from 
the holders again, at the proper pressure, to the consumer’s house. 
Much the same idea has lately been proposed, I believe, and has met 
with some consideration; but I am satisfied that it is not practicable. 
The expense of such an elaborate system would be enormous, and 
the many difficulties that will arise at once to the mind of any think- 
ing man are well-nigh insurmountable, although the idea itself is 
feasible. Besides, London and its suburbs are unpicturesque enough 
already, God knows ! 

The only way to make a “ London fog” a thing of the past, and 
also to rid the air of those more or less minute particles of soot that 
make everything filthy, and are in every breath one takes inhaled 
into the most delicate parts of one’s organisation, is by the universal 
adoption of gas, and gas only, as our heating agent. If we use it to 
cook by, to warm our houses and our baths, and either as the actual 
motive power to all machinery, or as the heating agent to all boilers 
for the generation of steam in our manufactories, then, and then 
only, will a London fog be nothing more than an unpleasant 
memory. 

But this is no new idea : far from it—it is, or ought to be, a well 
known thing. But it will be new, I think, to introduce this delivering 
agent (that all Londoners should bow down and worship) in the garb 
of domestic economy. I think it is even a novelty for one versed 
in the minute details of its manufacture, distribution, and properties, 
to write as a consumer and in language that all other consumers may 
understand. 
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Some cynics have said that our English fire-places are constructed 
to give the minimum of heat to the maximum expenditure of coal. 
In all seriousness, of course, the loss of fuel every year in London is 
appalling—in fact, the real yellow fog is in itself fuel that is thrown 
away, and (excepting what is caught in the lungs of Londoners) lost 
to the country for ever. ‘The same applies not only to our dwellings 
but to our manufactories. 

To be well within bounds, of all the coal that is taken from the 
bowels of our mother country two-thirds is completely wasted. 
Here is a fearful blot in our domestic economy. But the evil does 
not end here: the sin comes home to roost. Sometimes for weeks 
together every day it takes us by the throat and says, “‘ Waste not, 
want not.” But who heeds it? 

Now, the only heating agent, of any consequence, in coal is the 
gas ; and if this be extracted in the best known scientific way, as is 
now the case in the retort, all the smoke will be practically consumed, 
and the heating properties (taking into consideration the coke) 
collected with a loss per ton that is infinitesimal. Here then, alone, 
we have a saving of one-half of the coal of England. 

But we must not stay here. When the gas is “exhausted” from 
“the retorts,” washed in the “scrubbers,” and forced through the 
“ purifiers ” into the “ holder”—and these processes are expensive— 
then it is that we have it under our control. It is a pity that it 
cannot be mixed in the holder with the exact quantity of air to give 
the greatest attainable heat, and then be supplied to our stoves and 
furnaces under pressure, for the best result would then be given ; 
but such a scheme is not feasible, on account of the terrific explosive 
force of such a mixture. But, as I have said, we now have our gas 
under control, and by burning it through an atmospheric burner, 
which supplies the right quantity of air, we shall get, allowing for all 
deficiencies, three times the heat from a ton of coal that we could 
get by consuming it in an open fire-place, and twice the boiling 
power that could be obtained by the best regenerative furnace. 

This, I take it, is a great law in “domestic economy.” But at 
present I have shown only an immense saving in the resources of 
our country (which may very materially affect future generations, but 
does not as yet knock very loudly at our own door—for there is 
plenty of coal), and also how the fog of London may be cured. 
Now we will come to the point that does knock. In other words, 
how to help in the achievement of this great cause to our individual 
profit. 

It took a long time for people to realise that gas was cheaper than 
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oil ; and so it will now be some time dawning upon the public, that 
heating by gas may be done both with economy and convenience. 
And at this dawning the fog of London will roll away. You may 
remember the story of the cow who did not know the use of her tail 
until she lost it: so it is with the average gas-consumer—he does 
not recognise the great conditions of convenience and economy under 
which he lives, until his gas is cut off for debt. 

Under existing circumstances gas cannot be supplied by our 
companies at a much cheaper rate than is now the case ; and taking 
it at 3s. per thousand feet, although it can, if judiciously used, 
easily compete with coal as a direct heating and cooking medium, yet 
there is not a great margin for the tvastefulness of servants and guests 
in a mismanaged household. And it is concerning the economical 
use of gas for these purposes, under existing circumstances, that I 
hope to speak farther on. 

In some of the large northern manufacturing towns a goodly pro- 
portion of the “ town fog” no doubt is caused by smoke issuing from 
factory stacks ; but as these are much higher than the ordinary 
chimneys, the “ fog”-making element has a much better chance of 
escape, and the factories do not contribute nearly so much to the 
general discomfort as is generally supposed. It is the thousands of 
smoking chimneys of private dwellings and business houses that 
go to make up by far the greater proportion of town fogs ; and 
strangely enough, it is the man who stirs his fire most vigorously, 
thereby adding all in his power to the general discomfiture, who uses 
the worst language about the very thing that he himself is creating, 
and then lays the blame upon his country and his climate. His cook 
is acting in much the same way in the kitchen: not only wasting the 
resources of his country to the detriment of his own posterity, but 
inflicting harm upon himself and upon his neighbour. 

Now all this to a great extent may beavoided. Most enlightened 
gas companies now let cooking-stoves of all the best varieties on hire 
at small rentals—so small, in fact, that they lose upon the stove itself, 
but are repaid in due course by the increased consumption of ‘gas. 
By using such a stove, then, anyone may help to the general welfare 
and to his own ; for, without considering the great convenience, a 
saving in the cost of cooking may be effected by careful management, 
and the food so cooked will be of better quality, and can always be 
done “to the turn.” But it cannot be too strongly impressed upon 
all, that careless and unthinking servants who have not their master’s 
welfare at heart will flare away gas if not looked after. So they will 
coal itself, for the matter of that. 
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For general heating purposes, wherever a fire is wanted occa- 
sionally or only for a few hours daily, such as in the bedroom, 
drawing-room, and occasional rooms, a gas fire will be a saving in 
expense and a great boon ; but where a fire is wanted all day long, 
as in the sitting-room, a gas stove cannot be recommended on the 
score of economy (under existing circumstances), though it is without 
doubt a most convenient thing—if properly fitted and having a good 
draught—and with it a room may be kept at any desired temperature 
almost without attention. Ifa gas fire smells, it is either one’s own 
fault or the fauit of the person who fixed it. If your gas cooking- 
stove smells, then you must have a dirty cook. You maysay: “ But 
a coal fire looks so much better, so much more cheerfu].” Here I 
agree with you. The taste displayed by the manufacturers of gas- 
fires, up to the present, is execrable. But give them a chance: the 
industry is merely in its infancy. Again you may argue: “I find 
that the air in a room heated by gas is so dry.” 

This very argument is in my favour. It shows that the combus- 
tion of your fuel is very nearly complete. Witha coke fire you wiil 
find the same objection, and almost as much to a closed-in stove. 
In fact, it is only when you are doing your level best to reduce one of 
the greatest resources of your country to beggary, and to choke your 
fellow-men and women with a vaporous sulphuric acid from your 
open coal fire, that you feel thoroughly comfortable. But you need 
not suffer this dry heat, if you object to it; a simple pipe running 
through the floor or an outside wall below the level of the gas-fire 
will supply it with air, and the atmosphere of your room will not 
then be interfered with. This ought, in my opinion, to be done 
wherever gas-fires are fitted as a permanency. 

Here is another point. Why should not landlords have gas-fires 
put in in the place of open fires where the tenants desire it? The 
universal adoption of gas for heating purposes would cure London of 
its fogs ; but it would be a sorry day for sweeps and for coal-merchants. 

There are many points in the use of gas that consumers do not 
think of. In most houses there are “regulators” on all the burners 
in the dining-room and drawing-rooms, to save the gas ; but in the 
kitchen any kind of burner is good enough, and the servants may 
flare away gas as they please. The kitchen burners are the very ones 
that it is much more important to regulate ; but in this way people 
do not economise, simply for want of thought. 

From the same lack of thought or knowledge people will go on 
letting ceilings become blackened, fittings and decorations tarnished, 
and picture-frames near the ceiling become slowly spoilt by the use 
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of open unprotected burners. Where the decorations of a room 
are valuable, regenerative Jamps, such as the Wenham, should be 
used, and if necessary a ventilating shaft carried to a good flue or 
outer wall. By this means, not only will the light be doubled with a 
far less consumption of gas, but all the above objections will be swept 
away, and the atmosphere of the room will be as pure and healthy as 
with an electric light ; for it must be borne in mind that no good 
ventilation is possible without heat. 

In the universal adoption of gas as a heating agent for ordinary 
domestic purposes, “‘atmospheric-gas” ! alone would be burnt. For the 
heating of boilers for steam purposes, “ atmospheric-gas ” would be 
burnt in conjunction with coke. The result would be a vast saving 
to the coal-fields of England—one of our greatest national resources ; 
and an atmosphere in London and our great towns as healthful and 
almost as pure as in the heart of the country. 

But we have still the one great difficulty to overcome. Our gas 
must be cheaper. How is this to be brought about ? 

No doubt a greatly increased consumption would bring down the 
price a little in itself ; but, under existing circumstances, we cannot 
hope to be supplied much cheaper than we are in London at the 
present time. Gas companies do not make the enormous profits 
that people generally suppose. As an investment, gas shares are no 
better than railroad shares—nor are they so safe. It is not so long 
ago that the great panic was caused by the introduction of electricity; 
and although most of the fear from competition in that quarter has 
now passed away, something else may turn up, while railways must 
go on running for generations—perhaps as long as the world may 
last. And gas meters do not lie as much as is generally supposed- 
They are constructed on the best known measuring principle, and as 
often run slow as fast. If you think that your meter is too fast you 
will, no doubt, have it tested by Government: it is one’s privilege. 
If you think that it is slow you will probably say nothing about it, 
and still think yourself very honest. In the same way, I have no 
doubt that thousands of people think the paying of a deposit down 
(although paid interest upon the money) is an injustice ; and yet 
many move away from certain districts leaving no address behind— 
and a gas bill far in advance of their original deposit remains unpaid. 

Now, having obtained (in theory) a greatly increased consumption 
of gas, I will propound a scheme whereby the cost of manufacture 


1 Of course, atmospheric-gas, taken literally, would mean one or other of the 
gases in the air we breathe ; but where I have used the expression in this article, 
‘* atmospheric-gas” must be taken to mean coal-gas mixed with air. 
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might be materially reduced, so that we may be supplied with it as a 
fuel that shall be cheaper than coal for all practical purposes and far 
more convenient in its uses. And moreover with its universal adoption 
not even one ton of coal, bringing with it, as it does, its dust and 
blacks and soot that pervade everything, need come within a limited 
radius of the city. 

Striking a general average, something like 8,000,000 tons of coals 
are burnt in London annually, exclusive of the enormous amount 
carbonised by gas companies and consumed in factories. 

Now, gas is conveyed in America, where “natural” gas exists, 
very considerable distances to supply outlying towns. Why cannot 
the same thing be done here ? 

Does it strike you what a stupendous sum is paid out by London 
itself for the freightage alone of this enormous amount of fuel ? Why 
should not this freightage, to a great extent, be saved? ! 

A ton of coal weighs a ton (naturally): convert it into gas, and 
it comes at once as a decimal in gravitation, and could be con- 
veyed in mains at a very small expenditure of force per mile. A 
series of trunk mains, running direct from the coal districts to 
different parts of the city, could therefore supply London with fuel in 
this form far cheaper than railroads or ships can do it at the present 
time in the form of coal. In fact, it is quite a question in my own 
mind whether one or two of our largest companies could not, even 
under existing circumstances, adopt this scheme with profit. ‘True, 
the first outlay would be very great, but the saving of freightage annually 
would be an enormous item, and should be equivalent to a good 
dividend upon the investment. When once laid, these mains would 
(unlike railways) cost little to maintain ; and, in comparison, the 
expenditure of conveyance would be but a trifling item. 

But if gas were universally adopted as a fuel, then undoubtedly 
this scheme would be worthy of the very serious consideration of 
capitalists as an investment. Moreover, it need not very seriously 
affect existing arrangements. The same “holders” that are now 
used would be supplied from the trunk mains instead of direct from 
the “retorts ” ; and all the existing machinery and “ services ” would 
be required for the distribution of the gas. It is merely a question 
of carbonising at the mouth of the pit instead of in London, thereby 
saving to a great extent the expense of carting, shifting, and conveying 
such an enormous mass as some millions of tons annually a distance 
of two or three hundred miles. 

! Allowing for every possible waste, I believe that the saving effected would 
be more than eight shillings a ton. 
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And the result would be that the greatest city in the world would 
pecome smokeless, and a comparative paradise to live in—without 
any extra taxation. There would be a stupendous saving annually 
in one of the greatest resources of our country—(I have used the 
words before, but they will bear a great deal of repetition)—and, 
lastly, all London people would be benefited individually, not only 
in health but in pocket. 

Perhaps, to better illustrate my point, it will be as well to take 
a hurried survey of the manufacture of gas, and follow the processes 
through which it passes before coming to the consumer, to show 
that all these may be just as well carried out at the pit’s mouth as in 
London. In fact, the only serious drawback to the gas companies 
would be that their coke and other products would not naturally, 
under existing circumstances, be nearly so valuable as now ; but if 
all furnaces in large cities were compelled by Act of Parliament to 
burn coke, either alone or in conjunction with “atmospheric-gas,” this 
would be a set-off against that drawback ; and also the market for 
coke would not be so casual as is now the case. 

There is another point :—Much more coke would be used now 
in private houses if it were not for the sulphurous fumes that such a 
fire emits. Coke burnt alone makes an excellent fire, if properly 
broken and properly laid, but it is neither healthy nor pleasant to sit 
over : consequently people mix with it about one-half coal. The 
fact is that coke should not be supplied direct from the gas com- 
panies to the consumer, but ought to pass through intermediate 
hands where it would be broken and screened into several different 
sizes to suit different grates ; and where it would also be submitted 
to some slight chemical process which would extract the remaining 
sulphur and minor products that it still retains, without interfering 
with the heating properties. 

Let us, then, start at the beginning and follow the coal from, say, 
Durham (if there is no strike on), through the various changes until 
it is consumed as gas ; perhaps casting too glaring a light upon the 
revel and squalor of a Whitechapel gin palace ; or toned down a 
little to suit the hangings and complexions of a Belgravian drawing- 
room ; or better still, to shine, just softly enough, upon you and me 
(and a couple of friends) at a quiet little dinner at Romano’s. But 
I am losing time, and we must journey along more briskly. 

Let us start from the mine itself and go with our coal to New- 
castle, where it is loaded into ships. When this is done we go on 
board, the anchor is weighed, and, although we are on a “coaler,” 
we thank God that we are out of Newcastle. So we coast down 
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until at last we come into the Thames, and our cargo is transferred 
in the docks from our ship into barges, which carry it up the river : 
for 1 am going to take gas works either upon the riverside or the 
banks of a canal for my description. Here we are, then, at last 
at some riverside wharf of a gas company in London—and perhaps 
we thark God that we have not to live in this city either. 

The barge will not have been alongside long, most likely, before 
it is unloaded. This is done in the ordinary way by very ordinary 
labour : namely, shovelled into “skips,” which are taken up by a 
“crane” and tilted into “ trollies,” which convey the coal and shoot 
it where it will be most handy for the stokers. And this seems to 
me a very primitive method. As we have seen, our coal has been 
transferred three if not four times. Why should not at least the coal 
barges be constructed with a series of upright cylinders, each holding 
a ton, and exactly fitting into the barge: each cylinder to have a 
ring at the top—in fact, to be in itself practically a “skip”? These 
would then be lifted and transferred from car to barge, and barge to 
trolly, without any shovelling. Surely the trade is sufficient to 
warrant the construction of a series of boats made something after this 
fashion, that could afford to carry coal at the same freightage as now. 

To charge the retorts (which are in a setting heated to a tempera- 
ture that in some works reaches 2,500 degrees) in the ordinary way 
very long “scoops” are used ; these are filled all along with coal, 
then two men with a simple bent iron, giving a tap, tap upon the 
iron “ stage ”-floor as a signal to the gang charging from the opposite 
end, raise the scoop to the mouth of the retort, while the other man 
(the gang consisting of three) holding and guiding the handle runs up 
to them, so pushing the entire length of the scoop within the retort. 
This is done from each end by two gangs of stokers, and when the 
scoops meet in the middle of the retort they are turned over and 
withdrawn, the coal at once beginning to “ carbonise ” and throw off 
gas. When that particular retort is charged the doors are closed simul- 
taneously, wedged up by a simple and ingenious lever, the valve 
(where anti-dip valves are used) opened, and the gas coming at once 
under the influence of the “‘ exhauster” is carried away through the 
“ condensers ” and other plant, where we must follow it—and quickly. 

But we must stay just one minute to describe a different kind of 
setting, that will no doubt soon entirely supersede the horizontal 
mode : this is the “inclined” retort. In these the retorts are placed 
obliquely, and are charged from hoppers at the top end by means 
of a charger that cuts off the correct number of cwts. of coal, in 
much the same way that a muzzle-loading gun is charged from a 
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shot-pouch. It is also quite obvious how easy it isto “ draw” such a 
retort : in fact, when the lower door is opened, the coke will almost 
fall out of itself, whereas with the horizontal setting the “ drawing ” 
is a far more laborious task even than the “charging.” With these 
retorts, called “slopers” in the gas world, I have seen s#x men 
“ charge,” “ draw,” and throw all the coke back (a distance of about 
twenty feet), from ¢hirty twenty-foot retorts in one hour and a half. 
This meant 9} tons of coal “ charged” and six tons of coke “ drawn,” 
and “thrown back.” And this was done by unskilled labour: men 
despised by the trained stokers, and by them facetiously called “ Ally 
Slopers.” There is perhaps some wit and appropriateness in the 
appellation. Now, with the horizontal settings of equal size, it would 
be excellent work for zive men to “ charge,” “ draw,” and throw back 
the coke from /wemty retorts in the same time—in fact, I doubt if they 
could do it. 

At some convenient spot in the large pipe that conveys the gas 
from the “retort-house,” preferably where it ascends abruptly to the 
top of the “condenser,” there must be a pipe running downwards to 
allow the tar to fall away from the gas simply by gravitation. Also 
there is a good deal of “ ammoniacal liquor,” and these two products 
are valuable. They are separated from one another by a simple 
gravitation “ separator,” and pass into different underground tanks 
for future reference. 

The gas, still drawn on by the exhauster which is straining to 
create a vacuum, now enters the condenser. There are many differ- 
ent kinds, but perhaps the most simple and efficient is the twisting of 
the pipe backwards and forwards into a series of immense zigzags, 
through the middle of which a water pipe is passed. The cold 
water coming in at the opposite end to the gas, and running 
throughout the series in contradiction to it, acts as a simple refrig- 
erator. This same water may also be passed, after serving this 
purpose, into the “scrubbers” or “washers,” there to take up most 
of the remaining ammonia that the gas contains, and finally to pass 
away into the “liquor” tank. But whatever the construction of the 
condenser may be, it has but one use ; and that is, to cool the gas 
down to a temperature of about 60 to 65 degrees before it is passed 
into the scrubbers. And this, simple as it may appear, is of the 
utmost moment : in fact, the importance of correct temperatures and 
pressures throughout the different processes cannot be too highly rated. 

The gas now, at a temperature of (say) 62 degrees, passes 
through the exhauster, and then, instead of being impelled as here- 
tofore by “vacuum,” it is expelled and propelled through all the 
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remaining plant by “ pressure.” This will easily be understood ; and 
as we have not time to go into the details of construction, and even if 
we had, there are many different kinds of exhausters that are perhaps 
equally good, it would not be fair to describe one without the other. 
The same remarks apply to the scrubbers and washers through 
which the gas is now passed, and the object of which is to extract 
from it all the remaining ammonia. But probably the simplest and 
best process is a series of large upright cylinders filled with broken 
and unbroken brushwood (birch), so that as the gas passes upwards 
it is obliged to find its way in a very eccentric manner. At the same 
time a revolving jet of water is playing in from the top, and as this 
has naturally to pass through the brushwood in its descent in every 
conceivable direction (just as the gas must do in ascending), it has 
every chance of taking up all the ammonia that the gas contains, and 
also of washing out much of the cyanogen, carbonic acid, and 
sulphur in its various forms. In its passage through the series of 
scrubbers, this water of course becomes “ammoniacal liquor,” and 
falls into the tank as a valuable product. 
After leaving the scrubbers, the gas passes along and into the 
“ purifiers,” and this “ purification,” apart from the expense of plant, 
is a costly and important process. Again, in this there are several 
methods ; but I will take what is probably the best. First, I must 
describe the construction of a purifier. It is a large square tank, 
having a water-sealed lid (which is easily removable by special 
gearing), made to withstand a good pressure, and being fitted across 
at equal distances with a series of skeleton “shelves,” upon which 
“ crids ” may be fitted to form an entire “tray.” For convenience sake 
we will say that there are four such in each purifier. Now, to make 
these ready for use each tray is overlaid with lime or oxide of iron 
(prepared) to a thickness of about six inches. In the former case we 
have what is called a “ lime purifier,” in the latter an “ oxide purifier.” 
Of course the “grids ” are so constructed (as the word itself almost 
explains) that, although the apertures are close enough together to 
hold up the lime or oxide, yet the passage of the gas is little impeded ; 
and in its ascent through the trays of these purifying substances it is 
very evenly distributed. The purifiers extract several very objection- 
‘able products. The lime acts chiefly upon the carbonic acid gas and 
the bi-sulphide of carbon, This latter seems as a kind of red rag to 
the “ Referee ” bull : though the fuss that is made about it appears to 
me to be a hurricane in the smallest of tea-kettles. Gas works are 
allowed an average of 22 grains in 100 cubic feet in the summer 
months, and a trifle less in winter—guod erat absurdum. At the first 
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casual glance, perhaps, you would imagine that the above figures 
mean 22 percent. ; but in reality they represent 22 in 21,500. Now, 
as nearly as we can estimate, the coal itself would have contained 
about 33 grains of this bi-sulphide of carbon ; so when the law has 
stepped in and extracted 11 grains, probably no one on earth but a 
Referee is the wiser—or the better off. The oxide of iron absorbs 
the sulphuretted hydrogen, and some other matter that is quite 
insignificant, so the gas is passed first through a series of “lime 
purifiers,” and then through several “oxide purifiers.” But, as a 
matter of fact, these objectionable products may be extracted by 
other methods than I have here briefly described—though perhaps 
none are so practicable. 

The lime must be continually renewed, and this is a large expense ; 
whereas the oxide of iron may be used over and over again, and will 
produce almost equally good results until it becomes impregnated 
with 40 to 45 per cent. of sulphur. But in works where room is no 
object it is possible to “ purify ” gas by oxide of iron only ; and the 
process would have the advantage of being less objectionable—for 
although the smell of “ foul lime ” may be healthy enough, I would 
sooner be very much farther afield when the purifier is “ taken out.” 

At the present time this foul lime (as a matter of argument) is 
valueless. But, to my mind, this waste product might by enterprise 
become a staple article of manufacture. As I suggested in connection 
with the coke trade, it should not be procured direct from the gus 
works, but should pass through the hands of another company (or 
private enterprise) in whose hands it might be pulverised, an ap- 
portionate percentage of guano added, and sold as an invaluable 
manure for gardens, and as a dressing for lands where roots “ club” 
and insects congregate. 

From the purifiers our gas now passes through the “station 
meter” into the “holders.” The station meter merely registers the 
quantity manufactured. When the holder is full—that is, when it 
has risen to the top of the girders which form the frame in which it 
works—the work of the exhauster is accomplished (and good work 
indeed you must admit that it has been), and its current must be 
turned into a fresh holder. Now, to supply the district, the valve 
of the pipe connected with the works being closed, the “governor” 
of the district is opened. The weight of the holder itself is 
now our pressure and motive power; and the governor (a pear- 
shaped valve working in connection with a cunningly-devised balance) 
determines the pressure at which the gas is supplied to the consumer. 
‘These governors are in a “ governor-house,” and “ pressure men ” 
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must be in constant attendance. The pressure so put on each 
district, of course varying greatly for day and night, is recorded by 
gravitation floats holding a pencil with which they write automatically 
upon “ pressure papers ” that are revolved by clock-work. The casual 
observer in passing through London and seeing these immense gas- 
holders dotted here and there in clusters, would not be likely to 
realise their enormous capacity ; nor would he be likely to think 
that there is as much underground work to each holder as there is 
in the way of the foundations and tank: foundations adequate to 
carry the structure ; and the enormous tank that forms the “ water- 
seal,” and into which tke holder must sink as it belches forth its 
vast store of light and heat to each separate consumer. Nor would 
a casual observer be likely to guess to what extent such a mass of 
gas may be contracted or expanded by any marked difference in 
temperature. 

Now, all the processes that I have here described so briefly could 
be carried out at the pit’s mouth, and I should not then advise the 
driving of the gas direct from the manufacturing plant into the 
existing holders in London, but that it be “ exhausted ” into holders 
at the pit’s mouth and from them supplied to the various London 
stations for distribution. In this way the two would be connected 
(figuratively speaking) by direct balance, although many miles apart; 
and the heavier holder being at the manufactory it would naturally 
sink down, and in so doing force up the lighter one in any given 
district in London; and acting upon it as it would by a direct 
continual pressure, and the gas forming the connection (as it were) 
between the two being lighter than our atmosphere, the expenditure 
of force per mile drive would be a mere bagatelle. 

I should also advise that all the holders supplying London in the 
various districts should be in direct connection one with the other, 
so that in case of need they could supply one another. 

I have, naturally, here been obliged to entirely pass over the 
sulphur tests, and many other most interesting and intricate techni- 
calities in gas manufacture ; and here let me say that the purity of 
all gas is carefully tested before it passes into the holders. The 
blackening of ceilings is, I believe, not due so much to any fumes 
arising from the incomplete combustion of an impure article, as to a 
cause that few, perhaps, would think of. In the iron pipes that 
supply our houses a great deal of condensation is, of course, con- 
tinually taking place; consequently, especially in a climate subject to 
very sudden changes of temperature, our gas always arrives at the 
burner, to acertain extent, impregnated with water—the combustion 
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of hydrogen and oxygen also produces a water moisture. So when 
ever our gas is alight there must be an imperceptible and perfectly 
insignificant current of steam ascending swiftly to the ceiling ; bu, 
of course, in the rush of hot air, all the blacks and minute particles 
of dust that come within the vortex are thrown upwards, and the 
remotest suggestion of a vapour is sufficient to make them adhere to 
the ceiling, until in the course of time it becomes much discoloured. 
This same effect may be seen over any steam or hot-water pipe. 

But although I have passed over the “sulphur test” with so 
much indifference, I must say a word or two about the “ illuminating 
power” test. Of course, the illuminating power of gas must be kept 
up to a certain standard, and this, goodness only knows why, is 
determined by candles. All gas sent out to the consumer must be 
above a certain “candle power” ; this is under Government regula- 
tion and control, and varies slightly in different districts. But the 
mode that is imposed by law of such testings is a simple absurdity. 
Although very elaborate and expensive machinery must be used, 
there is no law regulating the sperm candles against which the gas is 
being tested, as far as their quality or manufacture is concerned. To 
do any good, it seems to me that the County Council should supply 
(or at least control) properly tested candles, stamped with the magic 
C.C. Not only would this simplify matters for the gas companies, 
but it would be in the interests of all consumers. ‘The quality of gas 
is easily made up when necessary by the addition of “ cannel” coal 
or oil when changing the retorts. 

But if my idea were fully carried out, all this misunderstanding 
and unravelling of red tape would be avoided. For the supply of 
London at the present time four mains forty-eight inches in diameter, 
inside, would probably be found quite sufficient. What would be 
easier than to place a little Government testing station upon each of 
these, to tap the main, and to test the gas with a vigilant and 
unrestful eye before its arrival into London ? 

I do not think, honestly, that any arrangement for the “ exhaust- 
ing” of smoke away from our great cities, or the annihilation of 
“town-fogs” by explosions of electricity a/#er the nuisance has been 
wantonly committed, is worthy of consideration. The thing to aim 
at is the prevention of the evil by the means which I have tried to 
demonstrate : for “ prevention is better than cure.” 

If I have, in this short article, seemed to take the part of existing 
gas companies, in the face of the generally adverse public sentiment, 
it is merely with the idea of giving “ the Devil his due.” 

LYNN CYRIL D’OYLE, 
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A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY SCHOLAR. 


ERCHED high among the sloping pastures at the back of the 
Campsie Hills in Stirlingshire, stands a small hamlet con- 
spicuous for many a mile. In the hamlet, and lending a peculiar 
distinction to the spot, rises a massive obelisk of white stone. From 
nearly every point in the quiet Endrick valley the place can be seen, 
and when struck by the flush of sunset from the Luss Hills beyond 
Loch Lomond, it shines out on the high hillside like some pic- 
turesque old town of the Apennines. The hamlet is Killearn, and 
the obelisk is a monument to the greatest of medizval Scottish 
scholars, George Buchanan the historian. 

The neighbouring country—all the Endrick valley westward, and 
the southern shore of Loch Lomond—had been for centuries in- 
habited by the clan Buchanan. In this territory, some two miles 
south of Killearn, the father of the historian, cadet of a family 
represented yet by the Buchanans of Ross Priory, owned a farm 
called the Moss. 

The Moss is now a manor containing three good farms ; but in 
the sixteenth century it was probably what its name signifies, a 
stretch of wild bog pasture rather than a substantial agricultural 
holding. At any rate, when Buchanan’s father died, in the childhood 
of the historian, he left his family very scantily provided for. The 
old sheiling, for it could be nothing more, in the moorland hollow 
by the burn side, has long ago disappeared, and the later manor on 
the spot, set deep among its trees and hedges, with the warm farm- 
lands rising about it, has itself become a time-enriched place. A 
relic of the old house is preserved there in the shape of a chair made 
from the wooden cross-beam of the roof; and near the gable is 
pointed out an oak-tree which, according to tradition, was planted by 
the historian himseif. Add to these the burn still singing its im- 
memorial secret over the pebbles close by, and the old stone 
bridge, half giving way, by which access is gained, and all that 
belongs to the interest of the past about the place has been 
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Here, in February, 1506, eighteen years after the death of James 
III. at Sauchieburn, George Buchanan was born. 

A career of learned adventure was the frequent fate of northern 
scholarship at that day, and to the present hour in the mind of 
Europe, the memory of her wandering scholars of the sixteenth 
century casts associations of romance round the name of Scotland. 
In previous centuries the names of Douglas and the northern 
nobles had already become heroic on the battlefields of France and 
Spain. A hundred years later, on the union of the English and 
Scottish Crowns, the Continent was again to be the tourney-ground 
of nerthern soldiers of fortune. And the chivalrous reputation 
of the north was to be renewed to the Continental mind at a 
more recent day by the romance of the Jacobite risings. But in the 
earlier decades of the sixteenth century the literary genius of Scotland 
was shooting up its highest flame. Side by side with the coruscations 
of a vernacular poetry then without a rival, the glow of Scottish 
medizval scholarship had reached its acme, and presently, upon the 
outburst of the Reformation, that medizval scholarship was to fling 
its latest and brightest embers broadcast over Europe. Most ac- 
complished and most famous of the wandering scholars was George 
Buchanan ; and his career, from its earliest beginnings at Killearn, 
was in many respects typical of its class. 

The early promise of ability at the schools of the village and the 
county town attracting the interest of a wealthy uncle : the university 
curriculum, made possible by the uncle’s generosity, suddenly 
crippled by that patron’s death: and the subsequent struggles 
towards knowledge under hindrances of health and purse—all these 
are still common preludes to distinguished scholarship north of the 
Tweed. Equally familiar, also, appears the chronic infirmity of 
health, brought on, it is to be feared, as much by the sparing of 
the mid-day meal as by the expenditure of the midnight oil. An 
enterprise peculiar to the scholarship of that time, however, was 
the part taken by Buchanan in the Duke of Albany’s futile ex- 
pedition against England in 1523. Under the vacillating Regent 
he shared in the attack on Wark Castle and the subsequent night 
retreat through the snow to Lauder, paying for his military experience 
with an illness of several months. Bachelor of Arts at St. Andrews 
in 1527, Master of Arts at his original university, Paris, in 1528, 
Buchanan’s career was for the next thirty-three years entirely that 
of the distinguished man of letters. Professor of Humanity at the 
college of St. Barbe, and tutor presently to the youthful Earl of 
Cassilis ; about 1538, having returned to Scotland, he gave the first 
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intimation of the Protestant ideas which he had acquired on the 
Continent by publishing a brief but biting satire upon monastic life, 
entitled “ Somnium; or, the Dream.” This brought him at one and the 
same step into collision with the entire ecclesiastical powers of the 
country, and into high favour with the king, James V. Another and 
still fiercer Latin poem, “ Franciscanus,” written at request of James, 
and exposing the sensual corruptions of the monastic system, was the 
signal for open war with the priesthood. Scotland, however, was not yet 
combustible enough to catch the fires of Reformation. Buchanan’s 
attacks, with those of Sir David Lindsay, no doubt, as early torches 
thrown on the enemies’ roofs, did much to hasten the conflagration 
of 1559; but meanwhile the ancient church remained impregnable, and 
the only immediate effect of the “ Somnium” and the “ Franciscanus ” 
was to awaken the wrath of the alarmed hierarchy against Buchanan 
and his friends. The king himself found his authority insufficient to 
combat the roused forces of the Church ; and the satirist and others 
of suspected opinions, included in a general arrest, were thrown into 
prison. 

This was one of the unpleasant experiences which scholars of 
that stormy time had not infrequently to undergo. Nor was it 
Buchanan’s last experience of the sort. Escaping from prison he 
fled to London and the Continent. There, throughout his 
wanderings, holding professorships at college after college, he found 
himself dogged by the jealous influence of the Scottish Cardinal 
Beaton and the powerful Franciscan order, and favoured, for his 
opinions, at another crisis of his career, with a year or two of seclu- 
sion in the dungeons of the Portuguese Inquisition. Nevertheless, 
besides the ordinary routine of scholarship, these wandering years 
were not without literary fruit. During residence at Bordeaux he 
wrote for the reform of the college stage there his scriptural dramas 
“ Baptistes” and “‘ Jephthes,” and his translations of the “ Medea” 
and the “ Alcestis” of Euripides ; and while under monastic con- 
finement in Portugal he produced his unrivalled Latin paraphrase of 
the Psalms of David, the work which placed him first among modern 
Latin poets. Latin odes also upon the most distinguished events of 
the day, such as the capture of Vercelli and the surrender of Calais, 
with his unfinished philosophical poem, “ De Sphzra,” were the 
fruits of this time. Among those who boasted that they had been 
his pupils during these years, were the learned and quaint 
Montaigne, who studied under him at Bordeaux, and the son of the 
famous Marshal de Brissac, to whom he acted as preceptor for five 
years in Italy. 
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So far his life had been entirely that of the poor scholar and poet, 
and his sole reward, apart from an occasional smile of royalty, had 
been a European renown. Fortune, however, at last, after long 
looking askance, made a substantial turn in his favour. Mary, Queen 
of Scots, whose marriage with the Dauphin had been celebrated by 
Buchanan in an Epithalamium, invited the scholar to return to 
Scotland, engaged him to assist her classical studies, and conferred 
upon him the temporalities of Crosraguel Abbey. At this point began 
his rise to solid eminence in his native country. 

While under the patronage of Mary he did not scrupie to prepare 
for the press some of his keenest satires, ‘‘ Fratres Fraterrimi,” against 
the Roman Church. He also finished his “ Franciscanus,” which, 
dedicated to the Earl of Moray, induced that nobleman to confer 
upon him the principalship of St. Leonard’s College, St. Andrews. 
As a “doctor ” in virtue of this position, he hada seat in the General 
Assembly, and so quickly were his powers acknowledged that in 
1567 he was chosen the Assembly’s moderator. 

It may be regarded as a strong testimony to the liberality of the 
Queen’s mind that she should encourage learning at her court when the 
exponent of that learning was one like Buchanan, so strongly opposed 
to herself on religious principles, the most momentous question of 
that time. A contrast between the spirits of the two political parties of 
that day might be drawn from the tolerant attitude of the Queen 
towards her Latin preceptor, and the inveteracy, on the other hand, 
with which Buchanan pursued his Protestant invective before and after 
the downfall of his mistress. He even set his pen to draw up for the 
impeachment conferences at York and Westminster in 1568-9 the 
“ Detection of the doings of Mary, Queen of Scots.” Here, no doubt, 
grave exception may be taken to the action of Buchanan. It is but 
small palliation to urge that he had never concealed his opinions, that 
he was actually persuaded of the Queen’s guilt, and that the document 
was purely official and impersonal on the writer’s part. Mary had 
been his patron: he had been willing enough to court her favour 
when that favour was of value to him ; and now, on the winning side, 
even supposing his attachment broken by a conviction of his 
sovereign’s misdeeds, he could have afforded to remain generously 
silent. Such was his type of mind, however ; and it may be taken 
to represent a type of mind more or less common to his political 
party—a stern, even hard and unlovely, adhesion to the right as it 
appeared to them, giving small regard to the refinements of feeling 
and taste. Self-interest can hardly be insinuated as a motive in 
Buchanan’s case. His action in the prosecution of the Queen was 
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more than paralleled by his later attitude towards her successor, 
James VI., when his personal interest stood the other way. Itcannot 
be denied, however, that in both instances was displayed a certain un- 
gracious rigidity of opinion and disposition. Buchanan’s best excuse 
must be that the times were hard, and needed hard-edged tools. 

From the “ Detection,” of course, must be carefully dissociated 
the violent “ Actio contra Mariam,” written by some meaner and more 
acrid pen, and printed along with Buchanan’s indictment. 

During the Earl of Moray’s short regency Buchanan would 
appear to have been Director of Chancery ; and in this period, besides 
publishing a further Latin collection, “ Elegize, Silva, Hendecasyllabi,” 
he produced in the vernacular two political tracts which effectively hit 
their mark at the time, and which remain to prove the vigour of their 
author’s powers in his native tongue. The height of his political 
fortunes was reached in 1570, when he obtained the office of Lord 
Privy Seal, and was appointed preceptor to the young king. By 
virtue of his office he had now a seat in Parliament, and besides 
taking an active part in general politics, he was employed on several 
special commissions directed to deal with the system of education 
and the codifying of the law. 

But he was by this time an old man, and political enterprise, after 
all, had been an episode and not the main concern of his life. The 
monumental work by which he was to be remembered had still to be 
accomplished, and a king’s mind was in his hand to train. That he 
did not succeed in making greater things of James VI. was probably 
owing as much to the material he had to work upon, and to the 
adverse influences with which he had to contend, as to possible faults 
in the methods he employed. Buchanan’s stern ideals, it is true, 
were alien to the traditional character of the Stuarts, and some harm 
may have been done in the endeavour to form the descendant of a 
gallant and romantic line of kings upon a Calvinistic model: but the 
transitional nature of the time must be considered to some extent 
responsible for the halting, pedantic character of James. It must at 
least be said that the preceptor honestly, without thought of interest 
or favour, did his utmost for his pupil. It was for the king’s behoof 
that he now published a treatise, written years before to justify the de- 
position of Queen Mary. This treatise, “De Jure Regni apud Scotos,” 
became at once immensely popular on the Continent, and its teaching, 
that the true power of government springs from the goodwill of the 
people, is acknowledged to-day as the most ordinary truism of 
political economy. But it was a work hardly calculated to please the 
youthful sovereign of the sixteenth century to whom it was addressed, 
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and there can be little marvel that the book excited the resentment 
of James. The latter made several efforts to have it suppressed ; more 
than once it was formally condemned during succeeding reigns, and 
it was solemnly burned at Oxford in 1683. The wholesome if un- 
compromising tone which Buchanan assumed towards his royal pupil 
may be gathered from the tone of this publication, and again from the 
preface to his “Baptistes,” which in 1576 he prepared for the press. In 
the dedication of the latter to the king he makes the somewhat blunt 
‘intimation :—“ This circumstance may seem to bear a more peculiar 
reference to you, that it clearly discloses the punishment of tyrants 
and the misery which awaits them even when their prosperity seems 
at the height. . . . I wish this work to remain as a witness to 
posterity, that if, impelled by evil counsellors, or suffering the 
licentiousness of royalty to prevail over a virtuous education, you 
should hereafter be guilty of any improper conduct, the fault may be 
imputed not to your preceptors, but to you who have not obeyed their 
salutary admonitions.” 

Language of this strain was quite in keeping with the discipline 
which had been exercised by Buchanan upon James during his more 
childish years. Of one occasion in these early years a story is told. 
The royal playfellow, the Master of Mar, possessed a tame sparrow 
which chanced to excite the cupidity of the young king. After vainly 
trying to coax its owner to part with it, James laid violent hands on 
the bird, and killed it in the struggle. The mutual recrimination of 
the boys presently brought Buchanan upon the scene, and listening 
to the cause of quarrel, without more ado he boxed the youthful 
monarch’s ears, calling him at the same time a “ true bird of a bloody 
nest.” Treatment and words like these, wholesome and honest as 
they might be, naturally gave James a stern impression of his mentor, 
and, to the last, Buchanan was remembered in the king’s mind rather 
with awe than love. 

More and more as age crept upon him Buchanan devoted his 
efforts to the completion of his master-work. This was the “ History 
of Scotland,” in the collection, arrangement, and composition of which 
he had been more or less engaged for twenty years. More fortunate 
than many another author in his greatest enterprise, Buchanan lived 
to make an end of his undertaking. Regarding its completion in the 
press a story is told in the diary of James Melville which throws 
curious light upon the historian’s habits of life and thought. 

“That September,” says the diarist, “in tyme of vacans, my 
vncle Mr. Andro, Mr. Thomas Buchanan and I, heiring that Mr. 
George Buchanan was weak and his Historie under the press, past 
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ower to Edin™ annes earend to visit him and sie the wark. When 
we cam to his chalmer we fand him sitting in his chaire teatching 
his young man that servit him in his chalmer to spel a, b, ab; e, b, 
eb, &c. Efter salutation Mr. Andro says, I sie, sir, ye are not ydle. 
Better this, quoth he, nor stelling sheipe, or sitting ydle whilk is als 
ill. Therefter he shew ws the epistle dedicatorie to the king; the 
quhilk when Mr. Andro had read, he tald him that it was obscure in 
sum places and wanted certean wordis to perfyt the sentence. Sayes 
he, I may do na mair for thinking on a nother mater. What is that ? 
sayes Mr. Andro. To die, quoth he: bot I leave that an mony ma 
things to you to helpe. (He was telling him also of Blakwood’s 
answer to his buik de iure regni.) We went from him to the 
Printer’s wark hous whom we fand at the end of the 17th buik of his 
chronicle, at a place quhilk we thought verie hard for the tyme, 
quhilk might be an ocasion of steying the haill work, anent the burial 
of Davie. Therefore, steying the printer from proceiding, we cam to 
Mr. George again and fand him bedfast by his custom, and asking 
him whow he did, Even going the way of weilfare, sayes he. Mr. 
Thomas, his cusing, shawes him of the hardnes of that part of his 
storie, that the king wald be offendit with it, and it might stey all the 
wark. Tell me, man, sayes he, giff I have tauld the treuthe. Yes, 
says Mr. Thomas, sir, I think sa. I wyl byd his fead and all his kins 
then, quoth he. Pray, pray to God for me, and let Him direct all. 
Sa, be the printing of his Cronicle was endit, that maist lerned, wyse 
and godlie man endit this mortal lyff.” 

Buchanan died at Edinburgh on Friday, September 28, 1582, 
seventy-six years of age, having accomplished a full tale of honourable 
labours. He was buried next day, as was the custom of the time, 
in the Greyfriars churchyard, “a great company of the faithful 
attending his funeral.” 

These are the outlined facts of the life of this Scottish scholar, 
poet, and historian. That they should be so minutely known is 
surprising, and, when the poverty of information regarding his English 
contemporaries, the brilliant constellation of Elizabethan poets, is 
considered, somewhat significant. The details, though recorded 
without the analytical intention of modern biography, are amply 
sufficient to afford a portrait of his personal character. This, while 
partaking of the ascetic habit of his religious party, was not without 
a certain attraction of its own. A writer of successful satires, as 
he was, could not be without humour ; and no better specimens of 
that commodity, of the dry, caustic sort peculiar to his north country, 
could be found than some of the passages of his familiar letters. ‘To 
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his friend Sir ‘Thomas Randolph, Elizabeth’s ambassa‘or, for instance, 
he wrote : “ For the present I am occupiit in writyng of our historie, 
being assurit to content few and to displease mony tharthrow. As to 
the end of it, yf ye gett it not or thys winter be passit, lippen not for it, 
nor nane other writyngs from me. The rest of my occupation is 
with the gout, quhylk haldis me besy both day and nyt.” The real 
kindliness of his nature, as well, is exhibited in the story of a Glasgow 
schoolmaster. This worthy had written a work in Latin verse 
explaining the proper names mentioned by the classic poets, and he 
carried his MS. for revision to George Buchanan at Stirling. One 
can imagine the reception likely to be met with at the present day 
by the budding didactic poet who should carry his verses “ for 
revision ” to one of the busiest scholars and statesmen of the hour. 
Here is the schoolmaster’s account of his interview with George 
Buchanan. “I found him in the royal palace of Stirling, diligently 
engaged in writing his History of Scotland. He was so far from 
being displeased with my interruption, that he cheerfully took my 
work into his hands, and after continuing to read two or three pages 
of it, he collected together his own papers, which were scattered on 
the table, and said, I will desist from my undertaking, till I have 
done what you wish. This promise he accurately performed, and 
within a few days gave me a paper written with his own hand, 
containing such corrections as he thought necessary.” 

Buchanan’s attitude towards Queen Mary is the one regrettable 
episoce in his career ; yet it cannot be doubted that his sole motive 
in that matter was the stern prosecution of what he considered right. 
The disinterested integrity of his character is vouched for by the fact 
that at his death in 1582, notwithstanding the opportunities for 
private emolument which as Court minister he must constantly have 
possessed, his whole estate amounted to one hundred pounds, due to 
him from the temporalities of Crosraguel. The hard and arduous 
experience of his life accounts sufficiently for the fact that his 
manners as well as his countenance conveyed an impression of 
austerity ; yet proofs are not lacking to show that under its stern 
crust the heart of the grim bachelor-scholar was warm and kind. 
The keynote of Buchanan’s character appears to have been a strict 
integrity which could be turned aside neither by the bribes of 
sentiment nor by the threats of power. Tor him the necessity was to 
be honest before he was complaisant. 

It is, however, as an outstanding type of the scholar of that day 
that Buchanan’s career and work are chiefly interesting. His life 
illustrates the Reformation movement in Scotland. 
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A work of vital importance was performed by the free scholars of 
the sixteenth century, men like Lord Bacon and George Buchanan— 
a service to modern civilisation which is but meagrely recognised to- 
day. During the dark ages in Europe, the flower and fruit of ancient 
thought had lain buried and forgotten. By the divines of the 
medizval church during its three centuries of supreme ascendency, 
so much only of the classic heritage as was cognate to their work 
received cultivation. ‘They spoke the language of Rome without 
inheriting Rome’s ancient ideals, and, dominated and engrossed as 
they were by the doctrines of a feudal church, the spirit of ancient 
Greece was to them like the Greek gods, pagan and dead. In the 
sixteenth century, however, it was as if an intellectual spring had 
dawned on Christendom. A new hopeful life was stirring in the 
hearts, and a new light had begun to shine in the eyes of men. 
A new continent had opened beyond the sunset in the golden West, 
and the breath of a new era was beginning to blow over the world. 
Then it was that the scholars of Europe, bringing out of forgotten 
corners the stores of classic thought, the ripe culture of an older 
time, scattered the seeds broadcast inateeming soil. The theories of 
political life, the ideal relations of the individual and the state, had 
been wrought to great perfection, especially in classic Greece, and it 
was by the work of men like Buchanan that these theories and ideals 
took root again, and put forth blossoms amid the fresh conditions of 
the sixteenth century. Conspicuous among revivals of this kind was 
the principle of constitutional government, the rationale of a free 
state put forth by Buchanan in his “‘ De Jure Regni.” Out of the dark 
ages and the feudal system in Europe, and partly, perhaps, from the 
Church’s teaching of a direct heavenly dispensation, there had 
grown up an idea of the state no longer compatible with the growth 
of general enlightenment. Political economy was made to begin at 
the wrong end with a doctrine of the divine right of kings. By the 
treatise “‘ De Jure Regni,” the fallacy of this hypothesis was exposed, 
the rational nature of state institutions made clear, and the founda- 
tion laid for modern political science. In attributing all political 
power ultimately to the goodwill of the people, and in declaring that 
the king existed for the state, and not the state for the king, it is not 
difficult to see that Buchanan was inspired by the philosophy of 
classic Greece. The treatise, as has been said, was eagerly and 
widely read, both on the Continent and at home, and it does not 
seem too much to say that by it was fired one of the first signals of 
the Revolution of 1688. 

Of Buchanan’s poetry, the more purely poetical and scholarly 
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compositions, including his famous version of the Psaims, labour for 
modern readers under the disadvantage of the tongue in which they 
were written. Life nowadays is too short for the popular perusal of 
much medizval Latin, and it is to be feared that all but the most 
ardent students are inclined to admit the poet’s claim to repute upon 
the faith of earlier appraisers, while his volumes are left to gather 
dust upon the shelf. The political service, however, rendered by the 
“Somnium,” the “ Franciscanus,” and the two later volumes of satires, 
has a place in history, and, along with the poems of Sir David Lindsay, 
must be remembered as important factors of religious freedom in 
Scotland. 

It is in his history that Buchanan’s best promise of remembrance 
lies. ‘The elegance, purity, and strength of the diction in which it is 
composed have drawn enthusiastic admiration from every student. 
“ Buchanan,” says Leclerc, “has united the brevity of Sallust with 
the elegance and terseness of Livy.” Another critic has declared that 
it was his chief praise, not that he wrote like a diligent imitator of 
the ancients, but that he wrote as if he himself were one of the 
ancients. And Lord Monboddo did not hesitate to pronounce the 
style of Buchanan’s narrative better than that of Livy. “It is,” said 
he, “as pure and elegant, is better composed in periods, not intricate 
and involved like those of Livy, and without that affected brevity 
which makes Livy’s style so obscure.” Nevertheless, it is not from the 
literary but from the historical point of view that the “‘ Rerum Scoti- 
carum Historia” is chiefly of value. In order to understand the extent 
of Buchanan’s services to Scottish history it is necessary to remember 
the misfortunes of the country’s records. The early state papers had 
been destroyed by Edward I. in the thirteenth century, and the later 
documents, seized by Cromwell, were lost at sea while being returned 
at the Restoration. Accomplishing his work before the second of 
these misfortunes, Buchanan had the use of many papers now lost. 
As Privy Councillor, moreover, and as tutor to the king he had 
exceptional access to means of information, and there is no doubt that 
the preservation of many important facts of Scottish history is owed 
to him. 

The first part of the history was based upon the work of Boece, 
and to this part exception has been taken upon several grounds. His 
narrative of the early peopling of the country by the Picts and Scots 
has been adversely criticised by the framers of later theories, while 
by critics sceptical of the antiquity of the Scottish kingdom his list of 
the early kings of the country has been decried as purely imaginary. 
There is much, of course, to be said, and much has been said, for both 
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sides of the case. It is well, however, to remember that Buchanan 
had at command sources of information, both documentary and 
legendary, which no longer exist ; and if, as is more than probable, 
the early narratives had acquired colour from the atmosphere through 
which they had passed, it should not be forgotten that Buchanan 
was by no means a too credulous historian. He busied himself, as 
he said, “ with our story of Scotland, to purge it of some Inglis lyis 
and Scottis vanitie.” The truth probably lies as usual between the two 
extremes, and the facts of early Scottish history recorded by Buchanan 
are neither all false nor altogether true. The most valuable part of 
the work, however, is that dealing with the historian’s own times. He 
had personal acquaintance with the reigns of four Scottish monarchs, 
and was an eye-witness of his country’s conduct through the crisis of 
the Reformation. Considerable allowance has, of course, to be made 
for the religious party spirit which blazed so fiercely at that day, a spirit 
from which Buchanan, with all his intention to be rigidly just, was by 
no means altogether free ; but with this allowance the later chapters of 
the great work form one of the most reliable contributions to history. 
Buchanan’s chief desert of gratitude lies in the fact that he pre- 
served for later days a portrait of times which but for his labour 
would have been less clearly known. The usual meed of the 
historian was expected by him—“ being assurit to content few and 
to displease mony.” Few, nevertheless, will deny what a eulogist has 
said of him, that by his scholarly performance and his painstaking he 
erected “an imperishable monument to the name of Scotland.” The 
story of his life, now seldom perused, must at least continue to illus- 
trate one of the most pregnant periods in the history of his country. 


GEORGE EYRE-TODD, 
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THE SECRET OF THE HEAVENS. 


ANY are the books bearing such titles as ‘“‘ The Wonders of 
the Heavens,” “The Marvels of the Heavens,” ‘ Mysteries 
of Time and Space,” “The Story of the Heavens,” &c. But few 
works on astronomy—at least, popular works—make any reference 
to what may justly be considered as the secret of the heavens. 
My readers may wonder what is this great mystery which I term 
the “secret of the heavens.” Do not the heavens contain many 
mysteries ? They certainly do. Mystery is attached to many, indeed, 
we may say, to most, of the heavenly bodies. Even within the 
bounds of our solar system we have several mysteries. For-instance, 
the constitution of the sun ; the real construction of Saturn’s rings ; 
the condition of Jupiter’s surface, and of the surface of Saturn also ; 
the so-called “ canals ” of Mars ; the origin of the numerous craters 
which cover the surface of the moon ; the constitution of comets ; 
and other problems, all of which astronomers would like to see 
solved satisfactorily. When we extend our study to the stars, the 
mysteries further increase, and the enigmas seem more difficult of 
solution. We find, for instance, those mysterious objects, the 
variable stars. I refer especially to those of long period, and some 
of short period, in which the light is constantly varying. Then we 
have the “great nebule” in Orion, Andromeda, and Argo, the 
pale blue objects known as planetary nebulz, and those still more 
wonderful systems known as spiral nebulz. Respecting the real 
nature of these mysterious bodies, even the spectroscope does not 
give us much information. It is true that it shows some of these 
objects to be masses of glowing gas, but it seems as yet impossible 
to identify some of the bright lines of these gaseous nebulz with any 
known terrestrial substances. It has been established with certainty 
that hydrogen gas forms one of their constituents, but with reference 
to the other elements they contain we seem to be still in the dark. 
But even if we knew their true chemical composition, it would still 
remain a mystery how they are maintained ina state of glowing incan- 
descence. These and similar mysteries confront us at every step 
we take, or try to take, in the way of research, 
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I do not, however, allude at present to any of these mysteries or 
enigmas. The “secret” I refer to is what I consider to be ¢he great 
mystery of astronomy. It is this: What is the construction of the 
starry heavens? What is the relation of the nebulous-looking zone 
called the Milky Way to the system of brighter stars which stud our 
midnight sky, and the position of both in space with reference to 
our sun and solar system? Considering space as infinite—as we 
seem bound to do—is our visible universe limited, or boundless in 
extent? These are questions which have hitherto been only partially 
answered, and they constitute a mystery which may well be termed 
the “ secret of the heavens.” 

Let us first consider the relation of the Milky Way to our sun 
and solar system. Accurate observations have shown that the 
Galactic zone forms very nearly a great circle of the celestial sphere. 
Most of my readers will know that a “great circle” of a sphere 
means a circle round a sphere the plane of which passes through the 
centre of the sphere, and divides it into two hemispheres. Now 
what does this fact regarding the Milky Way denote? It implies 
clearly that the earth, and therefore the solar system, lies in, or 
nearly in, the general plane of the Milky Way. This seems to 
suggest that the sun is closely connected with the Galactic system. 
The appearance presented by the Milky Way led Sir William 
Herschel to propose the theory that the vast cluster forming the 
stellar heavens is shaped like a “‘ disc,” or block wheel, the diameter 
of the “disc” lying in the direction of the Milky Way, and its 
thickness in the direction of the poles of that zone. This “ disc 
theory,” although it was certainly abandoned by its illustrious author 
in his later writings (as was clearly shown by Struve in 1847, and by 
Proctor in recent years), has for some reason persistently held its 
ground in astronomical text-books. It is now, however, considered 
to be utterly untenable by nearly every astronomer who has studied 
the subject. An examination of Dr. Boeddicker’s beautiful drawing 
of the northern portion of the Milky Way, recently published, will, 
I think, be sufficient to convince any reasoning mind that the 
Galactic zone is of shaped like a disc, and that any little evidence 
which ever existed in favour of such an hypothesis has now been 
finally refuted. Possibly the Milky Way may be simply what it seems 
to be, namely, a vast ring of small stars partially broken up. Its 
exact construction has, however, yet to be determined. Certain 
portions of this wonderful zone may perhaps be much nearer to the 
earth than others ; but as we are still ignorant of the distance of any 
part of it, it is impossible to determine whether its component stars 
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are of average stellar size, reduced to faintness by immensity of 
distance, or whether they are really small, and comparatively near 
us. The late Mr. Proctor favoured the latter view, and I am 
disposed to agree with his opinion. It is worth noting that the two 
nearest stars in the heavens—as far as we know at present—Alpha 
Centauri and 61 Cygni, lie in the Milky Way, and we have really no 
reason to assume that these stars are very much nearer to the earth 
than many of the faint stars with which they are apparently associated. 
The fact that in some binary stars the primary is physically con- 
nected with a companion five magnitudes (and even more) fainter 
than itself, should teach us caution in concluding that a bright star 
is necessarily nearer to the earth than fainter stars situated in the 
same region of the sky. Brightness is certainly no test of distance, 
for we know that 61 Cygni, a star of only the fifth magnitude, is 
actually a little nearer to us than Sirius, the brightest star in the 
heavens. 

But even if we knew the exact constitution of the Milky Way, 
this knowledge would not enable us to satisfactorily answer the ques- 
tion, Is our visible universe finite, or boundless in extent? For 
even if we knew the exact distance of the Galactic zone, there might 
still be numerous stars beyond that zone belonging to our sidereal 
system. We have, therefore, to examine the question from another 
point of view. There seems to be little doubt that the number of the 
visible stars is really limited. Most astronomers now admit that the 
total number of stars visible in our largest telescopes cannot much 
exceed one hundred millions. This is, of course, a large number, 
but compared with an ¢éufinife number it is really very small. It 
may be proved mathematically—and the demonstration is a very 
simple one—that were the number of stars really infinite, and equally 
distributed through infinite space, the whole heavens would shine 
with the brightness of the sun. Far from this being the case, the 
amount of light afforded by the stars, even on the finest nights, is 
very small, and the comparative blackness of the background on 
which they are scattered is sufficiently obvious. The number visible 
to the naked eye, even with very good eyesight, is not only compara- 
tively but absolutely small. Some unreasoning people think that the 
number visible in this way is almost “countless,” but an attempt to 
count those distinct/y visible in any portion of the sky—for instance, 
in the ‘square of Pegasus ”—will, I think, convince any intelligent 
person that the idea is merely an optical illusion, and a popular fallacy 
which has no foundation in fact. The number visible to average 
eyesight on an ordinary night does not much exceed 4,000 for both 
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hemispheres. For exceptionally keen eyesight, and a very clear sky, 
we may perhaps allow a total of 10,000 for the whole star-sphere, or 
5,000 visible from any one place at one time. But surely this is a 
very small number, scattered over the whole expanse of the heavens. 
Five thousand men could easily be placed on a small field without 
touching. Allowing a space of four feet square, or sixteen square fect, 
for each man—a liberal allowance—I find that over 5,000 men could 
be placed without touching each other on a field of two acres (a field 
about a hundred yards square). Now, if we were to rise in a balloon 
over this two-acre field, we should see a large number of heads, but 
there would be a lot of ground visible between the heads, and if we 
rose to a height of, say, two miles, the field would dwindle to a mere 
speck on the earth’s surface. 

‘To show what a limited number even one hundred millions is, I 
may mention that, from a rough calculation, I find that in a ten- 
acre field of ripe oats the number of grains of corn probably exceeds 
the number of the visible stars; and we should have to multiply the 
number of the stellar hosts by at least ten to obtain the number of 
human beings now living on our comparatively tiny world ! 

To account for the limited number of the visible stars, some 
astronomers have suggested that the light of the stars suffers absorp- 
tion in the ether of space, and that at a certain distance the stellar 
light must be wholly cut off, so that the most powerful telescope 
which can ever be constructed by man would fail to pierce through 
the “ cosmical veil” which shrouds the more distant stars from our 
view. There are, however, several objections to this hypothesis. I 
will mention one or two. M. Celoria, using a small telescope of 
power barely sufficient to show stars to the eleventh magnitude, found 
that he could see almost exactly the same number of stars near the 
northern pole of the Milky Way as were visible in Sir W. Herschel’s 
large telescope, showing that here, at least, no increase of optical 
power will materially increase the number of stars visible in that 
direction, and that probably very faint stars do not exist in this region 
of space. Sir John Herschel, speaking of his observations at the 
Cape of Good Hope, says, “ We are not at liberty to argue that at 
one point of its circumference our view is limited by this sort of 
cosmical veil which extinguishes the smaller magnitudes, cuts off the 
nebulous light of distant masses, and closes our view in impenetrable 
darkness, while at another we are compelled by the clearest evidence 
telescopes can afford to believe that star-strewn vistas Jie open, 
exhausting their power and stretching out beyond their utmost reach, 
as is proved by that very phenomenon which the existence of such 
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a veil would render impossible—viz., infinite increase of numbers and 
diminution of magnitude, terminating in complete, irresolvable nebu- 
losity ;” and Professor Grant says, in his “History of Physical 
Astronomy,” “ If such an hypothesis were true, we might reasonably 
presume that, in consequence of the light being everywhere extin- 
guished at the same distance, the Milky Way would present a uniform 
aspect throughout itscourse. As, however, observations of the actual 
aspect of the Milky Way do not accord with this conclusion, the 
hypothesis from which it is deduced is manifestly inadmissible.” 

In a memoir recently published by Professor Schiaparelli, the 
famous Italian astronomer, on the distribution of the stars visible to 
the naked eye, he discusses the question of the supposed extinction 
of stellar light. Finding that the hypothetical extinction would 
reduce the light of very distant stars to an enormous degree, he 
rejects the hypothesis as improbable. Admitting, however, a very 
small and slow absorption—for instance, one eight-hundredth of the 
light at the distance of stars of the first magnitude, as supposed by 
Olbers—he suggests that possibly this small absorption may be due to 
very finely-comminuted matter scattered through interstellar space. 
Assuming the most probable distance for stars of the first magnitude, 
he computes the quantity of matter which would be necessary to 
produce the assumed absorption, and finds that the quantity would 
be so small that, if all the particles scattered through a space equal in 
volume to that of the terrestrial globe were collected together, they 
would form a small opaque ball a little less than one inch in 
diameter! If we consider the tenuity of a comet’s tail, we can 
well admit the existence in space of matter in such a finely-divided 
state. 

3ut even if we do not admit any extinction of light within the 
limits of the sidereal system, we may, I think, explain the limited 
number of the visible stars in the following way. Suppose each star 
to be attended by a family of planets—as many of them probably 
are—forming a solar system similar to our own, as in the hypothesis 
proposed by Lambert in the eighteenth century. Call each of these 
systems a system of the first order. Then suppose all the visible 
stars, Clusters, and nebule—the Milky Way included—to form a 
system of a higher order. Call this a system of the second order. 
We may then imagine an immense number of these systems of the 
second order to exist in infinite space, which, all combined, would 
form a system of the third order; and so on to higher orders still. 
But for our present purpose we need not go beyond systems of the 
second order. 
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Assuming now the distance of the nearest fixed star—or the 
distance between two solar systems, or systems of the first order— 
to be 4,500 times the diameter of our solar system (which is about 
correct for Alpha Centauri), or the diameter of Neptune’s orbit, and 
the distance of the faintest stars visible in our largest telescopes at 
2,300 times the distance of the nearest fixed star (corresponding 
to the distance of stars of about the seventeenth magnitude). If we 
further assume that the distance between the systems of the second 
order bears the same ratio to the diameter of our sidereal system 
that the distance between two stars of that system bears to the 
diameter of the solar system, I find that the distance of the nearest 
external system from the earth would be expressed in miles by the 
number 520 followed by eighteen cyphers, a distance which light, 
with its immense velocity of 186,000 miles per second, would take 
nearly ninety millions of years to traverse ! 

This hypothesis affords an obvious explanation of the fact that 
the visible stars and nebulz are limited in number. They all form 
part and parcel of one great sidereal cluster—our visible universe— 
which is separated from all external galaxies by a vast starless void, 
in the same way that the solar system is separated by empty space 
from the surrounding star-sphere. 

The invisibility of the external galaxies may be explained, either 
by supposing a “thinning-out” of the ether beyond the limits of our 
sidereal system, or by supposing a small extinction of light to take 
place in objects placed at immense distances. The light of even the 
nearest external universe, enfeebled by a distance of twenty million 
times that of Alpha Centauri, might well be extinguished altogether by 
a very smali absorption of light in such a vast thickness of a fluid 
medium perhaps not absolutely perfect. I find that Alpha Centauri 
placed at such a distance would, even if there were no absorption, 
be reduced to a star of the thirty-sixth magnitude, which would 
theoretically require a telescope of over 24,000 feet in diameter even 
to glimpse ! 

We are, however, not precluded by this hypothesis from supposing 
that numerous similar systems may exist in external space, and 
although we must consider the number of the vzsid/e stars as strictly 
limited, the number of suns and systems really existing, but invisible 
to us, may still be practically infinite. 

J. ELLARD GORE 
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THE MALT LIQUORS OF THE 
ENGLISH. 


La cerveyse vos chantera 
Alleluia !—Old Song. 


ICTOR HEHN has pointed out, in his “Wanderings of Plants 
and Animals,” how modern Europe may be roughly divided 
into a region of wine and oil bordering on the Mediterranean Sea, 
and a region of beer and butter lying towards the North Sea and the 
Baltic, and how greatly the former sphere has extended at the 
expense of the latter in recent times. As the Roman Empire 
advanced its borders, the wines of the Sunny South were introduced 
into the beer-drinking countries, and sometimes temporarily, some- 
times permanently, supplanted the home-brewed beverages of the 
conquered nations, while, for purposes of cooking, olive oil took the 
place of butter. 

Britain was one of the “beer lands,” for Pytheas, as quoted by 
Strabo, relates, nearly sixteen centuries ago, how the inhabitants of 
“those countries which approach the frozen zone ” (among which 
he appears to include Britain and Thule) made their drink from 
corn and honey. Mr. Elton, in his fascinating work “Origins of 
English History,” considers this drink to have been what the Welsh 
called and still call metheglin, but metheglin is composed of honey 
and water only, while the beverage referred to by Pytheas evidently 
contained a large substratum of malt liquor, like the Korma of ancient 
Gaul. Of the same character, I have no doubt, was the mead of the 
hardy Norsemen, the inhabitants of distant Thule. 

The Monk Jonas, writing in the sixth century, states that beer boiled 
out of the juices of corn and barley was the drink of the nations which 
inhabited the shores of the ocean, namely: Gaul, Britain, Hibernia, 
Germany, and other countries which did not differ from them in 
manners, but he excepts from that category the Scots and the 
Dardans. The Scots were the inhabitants of the opposite shores of 
Ireland and Scotland, a piratical people of whom we hear much at 
the close of the Roman rule in Britain, and the Dardans were prob- 
ably a Welsh tribe, whose name may have given some colour to the 
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absurd theory of medizeval writers, that the ancient Britons came 
from Troy. 

Our English and Scandinavian forefathers were all drinkers of 
malt liquor. The old English word dé07, and the old Norse djér-r 
are respectively connected with, if not derived (in a sense both 
etymological and physical) from, dere and dar-r (barley), the dear of 
the modern Scot. The Norseman, however, preferred the term é/ to 
describe his national drink. Thus in the old Icelandic saga, or 
mythical poem, known as the A/zismda/ we have the line— 


Ale it is called among men, and among gods beer ; 


the less familiar name being referred to another world. Similarly 
the Anglo-Saxon inhabitants of this country used the term ale (a/z) 
in preference to beer (déor), and in the Middle Ages the latter word 
had completely dropped out of the English tongue. Chaucer does 
not use it, nor yet does Langland in his poem of “ Piers Plowman” 
(1377). A third element of population in the British Isles, the Celts, 
also called the liquor o/ (drink), so that we have no difficulty in 
understanding why the word “beer” had become obsolete in middle 
English. In the fifteenth century, however, we see the latter word 
beginning to crop up again, but with a new shade of meaning. It 
no longer signified the old English drink, but a novel preparation 
introduced from abroad, viz.:—Malt liquor, containing an infusion 
of hops. 

The “Promptorium Parvulorum” of 1440 defines the word 
“beer” as cervisia humulina, that is, hopped ale. It is evident, from 
sundry references made by writers of that period, that the use of hops 
in brewing, and the name of beer applied to the decoction, were 
introduced into this country from Holland. “Elynour Rummynge,” 
a poem of Henry VIII.’s reign, contains the couplet :— 

The Dutchman’s strong beer 
Was not hoffed over here. 

The word hopped being here used with a double meaning ; and 
old Andrew Boorde, in his “ Dietary,” published in 1542, draws the 
following distinction between ale and beer :— 

Ale is made of malt and water, and they which put any other thing to ale than 
is rehersed (except yeast barm or godsgood) do sophisticate their ale. Ale for an 
Englishman is a natural drink. 


Barm and godsgood are old names for yeast. 


Beer is made of malt, of hops, and water. It isa natural drink for a Dutch- 
man, and now of late days it is much ysed in England, to the detriment of many 
Englishmen, 
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The comparison is an odious one, and the writer displays much 
prejudice against the foreign drink which has since become so 
very popular in this country. 

In 1520 King Henry VIII. introduced some reforms in his 
household, and amongst other things directed that the brewer 
should not in future put any hops or brimstone into the royal ale. 
Hops, like tobacco, were at first regarded by Englishmen as a noxious 
weed, and no doubt the King considered hops and brimstone as 
ingredients more suited to the broth in a witch’s caldron than to 
the ale in a brewer’s copper. 

The word “beer” came very slowly into general use after its re- 
introduction into the English language. Even Shakespeare uses it 
but sparingly :— 

Here’s a pot of good double beer, 
Neighbour, drink, and fear not your man.—Henry VJ, Part 2. 


But at the present day it is beer which is the popular term, and 
the word ale is gradually falling out of use except in some provincial 
dialects or as a trade name. The light of these two variable stars 
alternately waxes and wanes, now grows more conspicuous, now dies 
down again. 

Our Norse cousins not only drank ale and mead at their feasts, 
but, if we are to believe old writers, sometimes used those liquors for 
sacred purposes. Huidtfeldt’s Chronicle states that the Norsemen 
in the year 1250, and again in 1290, obtained permission of the Pope 
to use mead in the Sacrament of the Altar, on account of the great 
scarcity of wine which prevailed. And in 1241, the people of the 
far north are said to have baptized in beer (cervisia) because they 
had so little water ; and Nashe’s “ Terrors of the Night ” (1594) tells 
us that the Pope had long since given the people of Iceland a dis- 
pensation to receive the Communion in ale because wine was turned 
to ice the moment that it was imported into the island ! 

The Normans who were of Scandinavian origin, like the English, 
and unlike the French, were drinkers of malt liquor. This appears 
from an old poem which I have quoted in a former paper on the 
same subject. 

Just as the members of religious houses in France excelled in 
the manufacture of choice wines, so those of English monasteries 
were adepts in the art of brewing ale. In many English parishes 
it was the custom to hold festivals called “Church ales.” They were 
maintained by collecting contributions of malt from the parishioners, 
and with that ale was brewed, and the proceeds of sale devoted to 
church expenses. The ale was sometimes drunk in the churchyard, 
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but in other parishes there was a building called “The Church 
House,” where the churchwardens brewed the ale and the people 
consumed it. At Eastbourne, in Sussex,a singular variety of this 
custom formerly prevailed. It was locally known as “Sops and 
Ale,” and is described in Hone’s ‘‘ Every-Day Book.” 

I will now say a few words about the Old English Alehouse. It 
was always a great institution in this country, and we find mention of 
one nine hundred years ago. The alehouse was indicated by a pro- 
jecting pole, to the top of which was tied a bunch of ivy or some 
other evergreen, giving it the appearance of a gigantic broom. The 
origin of the sign has been referred to Roman times, and some see 
in it a survival of the ¢hyrsus, which was carried in the festivals of 
Bacchus, and which consisted of a spear whose point was concealed 
by a bunch of vine leaves or ivy. To the sign of the “wyspe,” or 
bunch of evergreens, we can trace the origin of the proverb, “ Good 
wine needs no bush” ; and though the ancient pole has now dis- 
appeared, the name of “The Bush Inn” frequently recalls its 
memory. The bush is occasionally shown in old pictures, and on 
the Bayeux tapestry will be found a representation of a building 
adorned with an ale-pole. The author of the old alliterative poem 
“Piers Plowman” gives us a peep into an alehouse of the Middle 
Ages. “Glutton,” one of his characters, has resolved to amend his 
ways, and is on his road to church, when the “ brewster” meets him 
and entices him into her alehouse :— 


Now bigynneth Glotoun for to go to schrifte, 

And kaires hym Kirkward his coup to schewe, 

Ac Beton the brewestere bad him good morwe, 

And axed of hym with that whiderward he wolde. 

‘© To holi cherche,” quod he, ‘‘ for to here masse, 

And sithen I will be schryven and synne namore.”’ 

**T have gode ale, gossib,” quod she, ‘* Glotoun wiltow assaye ?” 
‘* Hastow aught in thy purs, any hot spices ?” 

‘*T have peper and peones,” quod she, ‘‘ and a pound of garlike, 
A ferthyngworth of fenel seed for fastyngdayes.” 

Thanne goth Glotoun in. 


We have a list of the motley and rowdy company of men and women 
there assembled. Then there follows haggling and wrangling, singing 
and swearing, laughing, scowling and drinking, until Glutton becomes 
hopelessly intoxicated and is carried home to bed :— 

There was laughing and louryng, and “let go the cuppe,” 

And seten til evensonge and songen umwhile, 

Tyl Glotoun had y-globbed a galoun and a jille. 


And in the same poem, another character, Avarice, states that he had 
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formerly been in the habit of buying barley malt, with which his wife 
brewed two kinds of ale, one called “ penny ale,” and the other 
“ pudding ale.” These she mixed together, and sold to labourers 
and such low folk. But the best ale was kept in the landlord’s bed- 
room, and retailed at a groat a gallon, very short measure being 
served to the customers. “ Penny ale” was so called because it was 
sold at one penny per gallon, and “ pudding ale” because of its thick 
muddy appearance. ‘The nominal value of the groat was four pence. 

John Skelton, the poet, has given us a picture of a wayside ale- 
house, near Leatherhead, Surrey, in King Henry VIII.’s reign. It is 
kept by a hideous hag, who retails her home-brewed ale to the ill- 
favoured haditués, and receives as payment a miscellany of goods and 
chattels such as only a modern pawnbroker is able to amass. “The 
Rhyme of Elynour Rummynge” is a long one, but the following lines 
wili give some idea of its character :— 


And this comely dame I understand her name 

Is Elynour Rummynge, at home in her wonnynge, 

And as men say she dwells in Sothray, 

In a certayne stede bysyde Lederhede, 

She breweth noppy ale and maketh thereof port sale 

To travellers and tinkers and all good ale drinkers. 

Instead of coyne and monny, some brynge her a cony, 

And some a pot of honny. 

Some a salt and some a spene, some theyr hose some theyr shone. 
Some bryngeth her husbandes hood because the ale is good. 
Another brought her his cap to offer to the ale tap. 

Another brought her garlyke hedes, another brought her bedes 
Of jet or of cole, to offer to the ale-pole. 

And some than sat ryght sad, that nothynge had 

There of theyr awne (own), neyther gelt nor pawne, 

Such were there menny that had not a penny. 

But whan they should walke, were fayne with a chalke 

To score on the balke, 

Or score on the tayle (tally) God gyve it yll hayle ! (ill luck). 


“‘Gammer Gurton’s Needle” (1561) relates to the same period, 
and contains the well-known drinking song, “‘ Back and side go bare, 
go bare.” Inthe play, the curate is dragged much against his will from 
his favourite resort, Hobfylcher’s alehouse, and bitterly complains that 


A man had better twenty times be a ban-dog and bark, 
Than here among such a sort be parish priest or clerk, 


for he has not time to drink two pots of ale before one of his flock 
come to trouble him with some unimportant trifle, “not worth a 
half-pennyworth of ale.” If he goes in obedience to the summons, 
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he will find that some old woman has got a pain in her finger ; but 
if he does not go, he will discover that he has lost a tithe pig or 
goose. 

It is a somewhat curious fact, that both brewers and retailers 
of ale were nearly always women. This is illustrated by the two 
passages just quoted from “ Piers Plowman.” -The words brewster 
and tapster are feminine forms of brewer and tapper, just as spinster 
is of spinner, and webster of webber. We still hear of “ Brewster” 
Sessions, but the word has long since lost its primary feminine mean- 
ing. In “Elynour Rummynge” we have another of these female 
retailers of ale, or “ale drapers ” as they were familiarly termed. In 
“ Two Gentlemen of Verona” we read, “Item, she brews good ale,” 
and many other examples may be adduced of females filling the two 
capacities above mentioned. 

The old public-houses were not subject to so many legislative 
restrictions as those of the present day, but in Edward VI.’s reign an 
Act was passed providing that “none should be admitted to keep a 
common alehouse except in open sessions or by two justices, and 
entering into a recognisance to prevent unlawful games and keep 
good order.” It was the Manor which regulated the brewing and 
selling of ale within its limits. Thus the court-rolls of the Manor of 
Scotter, in Lincolashire, show that an order was made in 1562, pro- 
hibiting the tenants from brewing at night, probably on account of 
the danger of setting fire to the farm buildings, which were con- 
structed of wvod plastered with mud taken from the roads, and 
thatched with straw. One of the tenants is directed to take out a 
license for -eeping an alehouse, ‘‘ according to the statute,” and to 
hang up at ais door asign orale-wyspe. Zastores serivicie too were 
appointed for the year. 

These ¢astores or gustatores cervisia, commonly called ale-tasters 
or ale conners, were officers appointed annually at the court-leet of 
every manor, and their duty was to see that the ale sold was of the 
standard quality. The office of ale-taster in the city of London 
dates back to the time of the Norman conquest. 

In the year 1630, England was in the position in which Russia 
finds herself to-day. The grain crop had failed, not only at home, 
but in the foreign countries from which we were in the habit of 
drawing supplies of food, and prices in consequence rose a hundred 
per cent. A famine seemed imminent, and the justices-of the peace 
throughout the country were directed to take every precaution to 
prevent the exportation of corn, to restrain the making of malt for 
purposes of brewing, and to suppress al] unnecessary alehouses, 
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The returns which the justices made show that the offence of keeping 
an alehouse without a license was a very common one in those days. 

The English of the Elizabethan era ate beef-steaks for breakfast, 
and naturally required a good draught of two-year ale to wash down 
the substantial meal. We have all heard how the ladies of the Court 
had each her daily allowance of breakfast ale left at her door in the 
morning. 

In Langland’s day, as we have seen, and throughout the fourteenth 
century, the best ale cost 4d. the gallon. The ordinary drink, 
seasoned with pepper and garlick, was everywhere retailed at 1d. 
a gallon, and “ penny ale” must have been as familiar an order as is 
“four ale” now a days. Pudding ale, “the cheapest and worst,” 
was hardly drinkable unless diluted with some of the penny quality 
of liquor. The archives of the town of Seaford, in Sussex, record that 
in the sixteenth century the standard prices of ale, “ according to the 
king’s statutes,” were as follows :—When under the sieve (¢.¢. wort), 
14d. ; when “stale,” or kept for a short period, 1}¢.; and when “ in 
the huff,” that is, fermented and arrived at maturity, 2¢. per gallon. 
Stale ale was more appreciated than its name would lead us to 
suppose, for an old proverb says :— 


Beerum si sit cleerum est sincerum, 
Alum si sit stalum non est malum, 


I wili conclude by calling attention to an old song written in 
praise of some long-forgotten brewster’s ale. It is at least as old as 
Elizabeth’s reign, for the books of the Stationers’ Company show that a 
certain John Danter “ entered for his copy a ballad entitled Jone’s ale 
is newe,” on the 26th of October, 1594. ‘This entry quite disposes 
of the opinion expressed in a head-note to a version of the song 
printed in the Percy Society’s Tracts, that it belonged to the period 
of the Commonwealth. I have frequently heard the song sung in 
Cumberland, set to a lively air :— 

The first that came in was a soldier, 

With his fire-lock over his shoulder, 

I’m sure no man could be bolder 

Amongst that jovial crew. 

He swore he would fight for England’s crown, 
Before he’d run his country down, 

And every man should spend a crown 

While Joan’s ale was new, brave boys, 

While Joan’s ale was new ! 


THOMAS H. B, GRAHAM, 

















THE STORY OF THE BROAD GAUGE. 


The fiat’s gone forth that the giants of yore, 
The sires that gave breath to the ‘* Dutchman’s” loud roar, 
Shall be buried in life : and they’ve tolled the death knell 
Of the noble creations of Gooch and Brunel. 
We mourn for thy death, dear old Broad Gauge, and sigh 
For the exquisite forms which were balm to the eye ; 
Creations superb of a far-seeing brain, 
No more shall we look on your equals again. 

P, ARBIE, 


“TT JT OW are the mighty fallen!” The Broad Gauge is a thing of 

I the past. From the evening of May 20, 1892, till the 
morning of Monday (23rd), the Great Western line from Exeter to 
Penzance, a distance of 134 miles, together with all the broad gauge 
branches, was closed for traffic, to allow of the alteration of the gauge 
to the standard one of this country, viz., 4°84 inches. 

The conversion had no doubt been kept in abeyance during the 
lifetime of the late chairman of the Great Western Railway, Sir 
Daniel Gooch, who was a pupil of Stephenson, and in 1837 was 
appointed locomotive superintendent to the Great Western. He was 
a staunch supporter of, and worked harmoniously with Brunel, win- 
ning lasting fame by his celebrated 8-foot “ singles,” which were first 
built in 1846, and, to quote Acworth :— 


No traveller upon the line (unless, perhaps, he should happen to be a share- 
holder) will see without a pang the stately **‘ Iron Duke,” the wandering ‘‘ Tartar,” 
or the swift-flying ‘‘ Swallow ” disappear from the road that has known them for 
over forty years. 

No engines in the world have so long and as famous a history as these old 
engines of Sir Daniel Gooch. Save that they have lost the sentry-box at the back 
of the tender, from which the guard used to keep watch to see that his train was 
duly following, they look to-day, with their great 8-foot driving wheels and their 
old world brass dome and brass wheel covers, just as they must have looked more 
than forty years ago, when our fathers gaped open-mouthed at the tale of their 
achievements, And, indeed, their achievements were in sober earnest remarkable 
enough. 


Of what narrow gauge engines can the same be said? We look 
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in vain for any built at that time in work to-day, while Gooch’s 
worked the broad gauge expresses to time to the last. 

We propose giving a short history of the broad gauge, from its con- 
ception by that great master of gigantic engineering feats—Isambard 
Kingdom Brunel—through the “ Battle of the Gauges ”—which, 
fifty years ago, agitated the public mind as much as Home Rule and 
the Eight Hours Day do at present—a question on which Parliamentary 
candidates were elected or rejected by the several constituencies they 
wooed ; when Brunel’s word was as much applauded or reviled as 
Lord Salisbury’s and Mr. Gladstone’s are to-day by the various 
politicians. . Alas ! to-day but few have heard of such a battle, and 
perchance they conjecture some Homeric poem in which to find a 
description of it. 

Following its history from the time it stood first, far ahead of all 
other lines for speed and comfort in travelling and personal safety to 
its patrons, till it was crushed by its competitor, which, from the 
fact that it was first in the field, and had taken a deep root in our soil, 
and not because it was in any way superior to the broad gauge, till in 
1868 the first section (Princes Risborough to Aylesbury) was con- 
verted to the narrow gauge (which process has been going on little 
by little ever since), until now, the last section (till now exclusively 
broad gauge) has been converted, and another of Brunel’s giants 
is to slide into oblivion, besides his Great Zastern steamship, 
“‘ Atmospheric Railway,” and “Thames Tunnel.” Acworth, in his 
“Railways of England,” commences his chapter on the “Great 
Western ” in a most happy vein as follows :— 

Tt would be more than a fanciful conceit if we were to compare the great 
** Battle of the Gauges,” which raged with such fury more than forty years ago, 
to the yet more ancient strife between the Britonsand English. Like the Britons, 
the champions of the broad gauge, under the leadership of their king Arthur, 
Isambard Kingdom Brunel, performed prodigies of skill and valour ; like them, 
they have been worsted in the struggle ; like them, they have retired, defeated 
but not disgraced, to Cornwall, where they have hitherto been left in almost undis- 
puted possession. But though nowadays the fact may be well-nigh forgotten, 
at one time the victory was trembling in the balance. Not only to Exeter and 
Plymouth, but to Hereford and Wolverhampton, to Milford and to Weymouth, 
the broad gauge metals ran. Even in the Metropolis itself, Moorgate Street and 
Victoria were broad gauge outposts. We might, indeed, carry our simile further, 
and draw a comparison between the infusion of British blood, deepening as we 
pass westward through Somerset into Devon, and on through Devon to Corn- 
wail, and the proportion which the broad gauge traffic bears to the narrow at the 
present day over the different sections of the Great Western, as we journey farther 
and farther west from London. Or, again, we might point out that, just as the 
invading English were wont to seize and fortify positions on the coast of their 
enemy’s country, so the narrow gauge at Bodmin and Wadebrilge, that for over 
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half a century has remained contentedly isolated from all its neighbours, was one 
of the very earliest railways in England ; and even the West Cornwall, originally 
narrow gauge, and the solitary example of a line once narrow, which has since 
been adapted to the broad gauge, ran from sea to sea, from Hoyle, on the north 
coast, through Camborne and Redruth, to Newham, on the Fal River below 
Truro, years before ever Brunel had spanned the Tamar with the wondrous arches 
of Saltash Bridge. But whatever the broad gauge may have in common with the 
Britons of old, it at least does not share the alleged distinction of their modern 
representatives, who know not when they are beaten. 


Perhaps it is not generally known that the Great Western 
Terminus was to be Euston Station, yet it is so. 

The London and Birmingham and the London and Bristol 
Railways intended to have a joint terminus at Euston, but when 
Brunel got his Act passed, without the clause limiting the gauge, he 
boldly gave out that the London and Bristol would be constructed 
with a 7-foot gauge ; and as the Birmingham line was already being 
built with Stephenson’s 4-foot 8}-inch gauge, it was impossible for 
the idea of a common terminus to be carried out. So the Great 
Western struck out a new line from near Willesden to Paddington. 
The London and Bristol Bill was first presented to Parliament in 
1834, and in that year a clause was inserted in all Railway Bills, 
limiting the gauge to 4 feet 8} inches. Through the opposition of 
Eton and Oxford the Bill was thrown out, and had the national seats 
of learning not been so violent in their opposition the Bill would 
have passed, and probably the broad gauge would never have been 
heard of. Smiles says :— 


The London and Bristol (afterwards the Great Western) Railway was vehe- 
mently opposed by the people of the towns through which the line was projected 
to pass; and when the Bill was thrown out by the Lords—after £30,000 had 
been expended by the promoters—the inhabitants of Eton assembled, under the 
presidency of the Marquis of Chandos, to rejoice aad congratulate themselves and 
the country upon its defeat. 


Next year the Bill was again introduced into Parliament, and this 
time it contained no clause limiting the gauge, and the Bill duly 
passed the two Houses. Brunel had as yet said nothing about the 
gauge of his line, but he had been educated at the Ecole Polytech- 
nique, and would not follow the lead of the English engineers, and 
went boldly in for a 7-foot gauge. We reproduce from Smiles’s “ Life 
of Stephenson” the contrast between the rival engineers :— 

In mentioning the name of Brunel we are reminded of him as the principal 
rival and competitor of Robert Stephenson. Both were the sons of distinguished 
men, and both inherited the fame, and followed in the footsteps, of their fathers. 


The Stephensons were inventive, practical, and sagacious ; the Brunels ingenious, 
imaginative, and daring. The former were as thoroughly English in their charac- 
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teristics as the latter, perhaps, were as thoroughly French. The fathers ad the 
sons were alike successful in their works, though not in the same degree. 
Measured by practical and profitable results, the Stephensons were unquestion- 
ably the safer men to follow. Robert Stephenson and Isambard Kingdom Brunel 
were destined often to come into collision in the course of their prof2ssional life. 
Their respective railway districts ‘*marched”’ with each other, aud it became 
their business to invade or defend those districts according as the policy of their 
respective boards might direct. The gauge of 7 feet fixed by Brunel for the Great 
Western Railway, so entirely different from that of 4 feet 8} inches adopted by 
the Stephensons on the Northern and Midland lines, was from the first a great 
cause of contention. But Brunel had always an aversion to follow any man’s 
lead ; and that another engineer had fixed the gauge of a railway, or built a 
bridge, or designed an engine in one way, was of itself often a sufficient reason 
with him for adopting an altogether different course. Mr. Brunel, however, de- 
termined that the Great Western should be a giant -oad, and that travel- 
ling should be conducted upon it at double speed. His ambition was to make 
the best road that imagination could devise ; whereas the main object of the 
Stephensons, both father and son, was to make a road that would gay. Although, 
tried by the Stephensons’ test, Brunel’s magnificent read was a failure, so far as 
the shareholders in the Great Western Company were concerned, the stimulus 
which his ambitious designs gave to mechanical invention proved a general good. 


The first portion of the line, Paddington to Maidenhead, twenty- 
three miles, was opened in 1838, when Brunel’s bold idea cf a skew 
bridge over the Thames was carried out successfully, and stands to 
the present day. Indeed, so great is the Great Western directors’ 
respect to the memory of its brilliant designer that, in carrying out 
the widening of the line from Maidenhead to Didcot, the company 
has decided to build a similar bridge to Brunel’s famous one, parallel 
with it ; and, to insure the quality of the work, instead of it being let 
to a contractor, as the rest of the widening is, the bridge is being built 
by the company, so as to make sure of good workmanship and unity 
of design. So far has the idea been carried out that, finding the 
original bridge has settled about an inch, the new one will not be 
built a true ellipse, but will be the same amount out of the correct 
form. Brunel’s bridge consists of a central pier from which a main 
arch springs on either side, each of which is flanked by four smalier 
openings ; the main arches are elliptical in form and of 130 feet span, 
with a rise of 24 feet ; these two arches are longer and flatter than 
any others ever executed in brickwork. Both during the building 
and after the completion of the bridge doubts were freely expressed 
as to its stability, but “time proves all things,” and has proved 
Brunel right here, at any rate. Another remarkable engineering feat 
in connection with this line was the Hanwell embankment, built on 
a clay foundation with a treacherous subsoil, which latter gave way, 
and the embankment gradually sunk but rose again on either side of 
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its original site. The “ Battle of the Gauges,” which is popularly 
supposed to have begun in 1842, really commenced in 1839, at the 
general meeting of the shareholders of the London and Bristol 
Railway in January of that year, when the Brunelites were successful 
by a narrow majority ; and this victory was only obtained by Brunel 
stating that to take up and alter the gauge of the 23 miles (London 
to Maidenhead) would need an outlay of £135,000. Happy had 
it been for the shareholders had they sanctioned this expenditure. 

Mr. Nicholas Wood and Mr. (afterwards Sir) John Hawkshaw 
reported unfavourably on the broad gauge, but Brunel’s eloquence 
had more weight with the shareholders, and he was commissioned 
to proceed with the work. 

The Box tunnel between Chippenham and Bath was another 
great undertaking successfully carried out. It is 3,203 yards long 
and required 30,000,000 bricks to roof it. The line was finished 
to Reading in 1840, and in 1841 it was completed to Bristol, 
from which place the work had been proceeding at the same 
time to meet the London end. At Bristol, Brunel proposed to 
connect the Great Western with South Wales by means of a huge 
steam ferry, large enough to carry loaded trucks bodily across 
the Severn, but he died before the idea could be carried out, and 
after his death it was abandoned. 

It was on the Great Western, in 1840, that Cook and Wheatstone’s 
electric-magnetic telegraph was first successfully employed, between 
London and Slough at first, and so on down the line as it was 
completed. The Prince Consort frequently used the railway between 
London and Slough (for Windsor), but the Queen did not venture 
to use the line till 1842; and when the Windsor branch was 
“ narrowed,” there was no further use for the broad gauge saloon 
used by Her Majesty, which has since remained in the Swindon 
shops. 

The telegraph gave the Great Western Company a great advantage 
over the other railways in signalling their trains, and consequently 
they stood ahead of their competitors in the speed of their trains and 
the safety of their passengers. So remarkable was this latter, that for 
the three years preceding Christmas Eve 1841 the company carried 
over 3,000,000 passengers, and the only accidents reported were a 
broken leg and arm and several bruises. In those days the third- 
class passengers had a very bad time of it; the Parliamentary train 
took sixteen hours to cover the 163 miles to Taunton, leaving 
London at 9 P.M. or 4.4.M. When it was proposed to accelerate 
these trains, the directors replied that the passengers could not stand 
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a greater speed, because the weather would be too much for theni. 
This will be understood when we recollect that the third-class 
coaches were quite open at the sides and top. 

On the question of locomotives and speed, the Great Western 
Railway was for many years ahead, and still holds its own. It led 
the way with the “ North Star,” a six-wheel engine, built at Newcastle 
by R. Stephenson & Co., from drawings by Sir Daniel Gooch, in 
1839. It is said that this engine was built for a Russian railway of 
6-foot gauge, and had 6-foot drivers; but it was altered to the 
7-foot gauge, with 7-foot driving wheels. 

At this time the narrow gauge locomotives only had four wheels. 
The “ North Star” is the prototype of the six-wheel engines of to- 
day, and could it be seen, an ordinary observer most likely would 
notice nothing uncommon about it. A peculiarity was, that the 
wooden lagging was exposed to view and not covered with sheet- 
metal as usual. 

Then came Mr. Brunel’s “Hurricane” (nicknamed “ Grass- 
hopper”), with 1o-foot driving-wheels (the largest ever made) ; this 
was followed by the “Great Britain” in 1846, on eight wheels, with 
8-foot single driving-wheels. The engines of this type, as already 
mentioned, are still running. Mr. Foxwell says, “The express was 
timed to /eave Didcot (it stopped there) 57 minutes after departing 
from Paddington ; and the distance, 53 miles, was repeatedly run in 
from 47} to 50 minutes.” 

In comparing these extraordinary runs with present day ones— 
which, by the way, they beat—we must not forget that these trains 
consisted of four-wheel coaches, with a rigid wheel base, and fitted 
with no continuous brake ! 

One driver undertook to cover the 118} miles (London to Bristol) 
within the hour. Wewas not allowed to try the experiment. Smiles, 
writing of the speed competition, says :— 

The narrow gauge engineers exerted themselves to quicken the speed of their 
locomotives to the utmost ; they improved and re-improved them. The machinery 
was simplified and perfected. Outside cylinders gave place to inside ; the steadier 
and more rapid and effective action of the engine was secured ; and in a few years 
the highest speed on railways went up from 30 to about 50 miles an hour, 
For this rapidity of progress we are in no small degree indebted to the stimulus 
imparted to the narrow gauge engineers by Mr. Brunel. 

It was one of the characteristics of Brunel to believe in the success of the 
schemes for which he was professionally engaged as engineer ; and he proved this 
by investing his savings largely in the Great Western Railway. 

Upon several occasions, between 1847 and 1854, Brunel and 
Gooch ran engines at speeds of and just over 78 miles per hour, 
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while in 1853 one of the Bristol and Exeter 9-foot engines was 
officially timed at a speed of just over 80 miles per hour. This has 
never been beaten, unless we can swallow the tales lately received 
from America about some wonderful runs, which no doubt make an 
attractive newspaper paragraph, but require to be taken with a little 
salt. 

In February of this year, the writer tried to induce the Great 
Western to make a new record of broad gauge speed before abolish- 
ing the same. The idea was, that during April a train should run 
from London to Exeter, stopping only at Swindon, doing the journey, 
192 miles, in 34 hours; but Mr. Burlinson did not think it worth 
while, we are sorry to say. Perhaps the reader will wonder why the 
stop should be at Swindon instead of half-way, say at Bath. The 
following will explain : When the Great Western was short of money, 
a person agreed to build refreshment-rooms at Swindon at his own 
cost, provided a long lease was granted to him at a rental of one 
penny per annum, and that all the trains stopped there ten minutes 
to allow the passengers time for refreshments. This the company 
agreed to, and now they would gladly get out of it, but they cannot. 

We need scarcely add that many refreshment contractors have 
made big fortunes at Swindon. Returning to Brunel’s works, the 
next portion we come to is that part of the Great Western from Exeter 
to Plymouth, known as the South Devon line, and which, from Star 
Cross to Teignmouth, passes along the very edge of the sea, and at 
several places, where the cliffs jut out too boldly to allow of curves 
round them, have been tunnelled, and the line reappears by the side 
of the waves at the other side of the headland. Brunel intended 
this line to be worked on the atmospheric system, z.e., a pipe of large 
diameter was to be laid between the rails, and a piston fitting in it 
was to be connected with the carriage, while a stationary steam- 
engine pumped the air from the front of the piston, so causing a 
vacuum ; the pressure of the air from behind would force the piston, 
and, consequently, the carriages attached to it, forward. Up to 
Newton Abbot the gradients are the easiest of any main line—mostly 
1 in 660 ; from this point, however, to the end of the line at Penzance, 
it is for the most part up and down steep banks, and, for a main 
line, a curious change takes place here in the class of engine drawing 
the trains westward. Instead of the 8-foot “single,” a 6-coupled 
saddle tank is employed ; indeed, when about two years ago a new 
express was put on (the 10.15 A.M. ex. Paddington, known as the 
“Cornishman ”), which does not stop at Newton, but runs through 


from Exeter to Plymouth, the company had to convert some tank- 
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engines which were suitable to the line, and add tenders to them, to 
enable them to carry a sufficient supply of water to traverse the 
53 miles without a stop. Most likely this is the only case on record 
of a “tank” having a tender added to it, except the B and E, 9-feet. 

After Plymouth, we come to another of Brunel’s giants—the 
Suspension Bridge over the Tamar, at Saltash—which is still one of 
the most remarkable bridges in the world, despite the wonderful 
“Forth Bridge.” It is 260 feet above the water, and is 2,240 feet 
long, consisting of 19 spans (of which 17 are wider than the widest ot 
Westminster Bridge), and two spans, which rest on a single cast iron 
column of four pillars in the centre of the river—which is wider than 
he Thames at Westminster. Passing into Cornwall we find the un- 
gainly and old wooden viaducts, reminding us of the American tressel 
bridges, of these there are 41. The “battle” raged furiously in 
the spring of 1845. The “‘ Sesquipedalians,” as the Great Western’s 
advocates were called, promoted a Bill for a line from Oxford to 
Wolverhampton vd Worcester, and another froin Oxford to Rugby. 
The London and Birmingham immediately brought forward an 
opposition scheme to the same places vié Tring, and, as they thought 
to make sure of their Bill, inserted a clause that the line should 
accommodate both broad and narrow gauge traffic from Worcester to 
Wolverhampton. The Board of Trade, which had recently been 
formed, reported in favour of the narrow gauge line, but Parliament, 
thinking the Board had taken too much upon itself, and as if in 
pique, passed the Broad Gauge Bill instead. 

The autumn of 1845 saw a decisive blow struck at the fortunes of 
the broad gauge ; the Grand Junction, and the London and Birming- 
ham, combined with the Liverpool and Manchester, and a year later 
with the Manchester and Birmingham, thus forming a most powerful 
opposition, known as the London and North-Western Railway. 

On June 25, 1845, on the motion of Mr. Cobden, a Royal 
Commission was appointed to report upon the uniformity of railway 
gauges. It consisted of Sir G. B. Airy, the Astronomer Royal ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir F. Smith, Royal Engineers ; and Professor 
Barlow, C.E., all very good as theorists, but not practical railway 


men. 

In the trials that took place, the Great Western chose as their course 
the 53 miles from Paddington to Didcot, while the narrow gauge cham- 
pions picked out the very straight and level length of line between 
York and Darlington, 45 miles long. The rival trains were unfairly 
allowed to be loaded as their advocates pleased. It was a remark- 
able triumph for the broad gauge. Gooch’s train, drawing 80 tons, 
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averaged a speed of 48 miles per hour, while Bidder’s narrow gauge 
engine, drawing only 50 tons, could not attain a greater speed than 
35 miles per hour. This bad result was attributed to a strong wind 
then prevailing ; and Brunel, upon hearing the excuse, facetiously said 
it was caused by the presence of Hudson, the “ Railway King,” who 
was at his usual practice of “ raising the wind.” ‘Next day the narrow 
gauge did better, drawing 50 tons at the rate of 48 miles per hour, 
and later, 80 tons at the rate of 44 miles per hour. 

The broad gauge ascendency was more strongly marked in the 
tractive trials ; they succeeded in drawing 400 tons at the rate of 
24 miles per hour, while the narrow gauge, with the same load, only 
averaged 19 miles per hour. The Brunelites now thought victory 
was theirs ; judge of their surprise, when the Commissioners’ report 
was issued, to find it in favour of the narrow gauge. The following is 
the summary of their report : 

1st. That as regards safety, accommodativn, and conve- 
nience of passengers, no decided preference is due to either 
gauge, but that on the broad gauge the motion is generally 
more easy at high velocities. 

2nd. That in respect of speed, we consider the advantages 
are with the broad gauge, but we think the public safety would 
be endangered in employing the greater capabilities of the broad 
gauge much beyond their present use, except on roads more 
consolidated, and more substantially and perfectly formed than 
those of the existing lines. 

3rd. That in the commercial use for the transport of goods, 
we believe the narrow gauge to possess the greater convenience, 
and to be more suited to the general traffic of the country. 

4th. That the broad gauge involves the greater outlay, and 
that we have not been able to discover, either in the mainten- 
ance of way, in the cost of locomotive power, or in the other 
annual expenses, any adequate reduction to compensate for the 
additional first cost. 

Upon the text of the report being known the “eleven Broad 
Gauge Lords,” and others in authority, appear to have put pressure 
on the Board of Trade, as nine days after a very modified report 
was issued, in which, however, it was proposed that all lines then 
under construction, or hereafter to be constructed, should be of a 
uniform gauge of 4 feet 85 inches ; but as this would have interfered 
with several Great Western lines then being built, the Act 9 and 10 
Vict. cap. 57, intituled “An Act for Regulating the Gauge of Rail- 


ways,” enacted that only those constructed after the passing of the Act 
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should be 4 feet 84 inches in Great Britain, and 5 feet 3 inches gauge 
in Treland. 

In 1867 there were 1,456 miles of broad gauge, and at 26 points 
the two gauges met, and a transfer of traffic took place at an immense 
cost. The next year the first conversion took place, and, to quote 


Acworth : 


Accordingly, bit by bit, first in the Midlands and to the north, next in the 
west and in Wales, then in Dorset, Wilts, and Somerset, the broad gauge has 
been abandoned. To-day, out of nearly 2,000 miles of line (owned by the Great 
Western Railway), only 426 is broad gauge at all, and of this all but 163 is suit- 
able for narrow gauge traffic as well. Out of over 100 trains that leave Padding- 
ton or its adjacent goods-yard every day, only ten—seven passenger and three 
goods—run on broad gauge metals. 


The following table gives the section and date of conversion to 
the narrow gauge: 


Date. Section. Miles, 

1868 Princes-Risborough to Aylesbury .  . . ° . . . ¥ 

1869 Grange Court (Gloucester) to Hereford . ° ‘ 223 
Oxford to Wolverhampton, with Stratford and Great Bridge branches 89? 
Reading to Basingstoke . . . ; ° . . . - 16 


1870 Maidenhead to Oxford . ° . ‘ ° ‘ . . = 
1871 West Drayton to Uxbridge . ° ° ° ° ° ° - 2 


Whitland to Carmarthen ‘ ° ° : . ° - 133 
1872 Swindon to Milford, with all bennches ; - 2393 
Vale of Neath, Merthyr — branch, ond Geange Court to 
Cheltenham. ° ° ‘ , ; ‘ . - 60} 
Radley to Abingdon. ° . . . ° ° . - 2 
Didcot to Oxford . . ° ° . ° ° ° ° - Io} 
1873 Bristol and South Wales Union . - &2 


1874 Thingley Junction to Dorchester, Westbury to Salisbury, Rerthamp- 
ton to Bradford Junction, North Somerset Junction (Bristol) to 
Frome, Reading to Holt, with Marlborough and other branches . 197} 


Dorchester to Weymouth . , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; - 63 
Southcote Junction to Reading. ‘ ° ° ° 1} 
1875 Southall toBrentford . ° , ° . ‘ ‘ ° « @ 
1876 Twyford to Henley-on-Thames. ° ° , . . - 4 
1878 Uffington to Farringdon ° ° ‘ ° ‘ ° ° . = 
1880 Yattonto Clevedon. ° : ‘ . , ° ° ° $ 
Durston to Penn Mill (Yeovil) ° ° ° ° ° ° - 20} 
1881 Norton Fitzwarren to Barnstaple . ° ° ° ° ° - 42} 
1882 a to Minehead . ° ° ° ° ° - 223 
1884 Tiverton Junc'ion to Tiverton. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . . 4 
1891 Creech Junctionto Chard. ; ° ‘ ; ; , - 12 
1892 Penzance to Truro (mixed gauge line). « = ‘ ; . 273 
Truro to Exeter , ° - 106} 


St. Erth to St. Ives, Truro to Falmouth, Bengiliew to Drinnick Mill, 
Plymouth to Tavistock (mixed gauge), Tavistock to Launceston, 
Laira to Sutton Harbour, Totnes and Totnes Quay to Ashburton, 
Churston to Brixham, Newton Abbot to Kingswear, Newton Abbot 
to Moretonhampstead . . . ° ° ° . » 92h 
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The final conversion has now been made. It took two days and 
three nights to carry out, and required all the permanent way men 
of the Great Western Railway that could be spared from the 
various districts, while the Midland and London and North-Western 
generously offered to lend men, if required ; in all, nearly 4,000 
were engaged on the work, which had been got as far advanced 
as possible before the actual date of conversion. In fact, the pre- 
parations had been going on for some months before ; large gangs of 
extra plate-layers having been engaged in getting the narrow gauge 
points and crossings ready to be connected at the various stations and 
sidings. This rapidity compares very favourably with the conversion 
of the Hereford and Gloucester section in 1869, the 224 miles of 
which took 450 men five days to accomplish, at the time thought 
most marvellously quick. 

To show the minuteness of the special arrangements that were 
made to carry out this last conversion (2264 miles in all), the 
general manager issued a book of 56 pages, giving detailed instruc- 
tions as to how the 2,940 extra permanent way men, from the 
various divisions of the line, were to be conveyed in seven special 
trains to the several mile posts where they were to be set down to 
commence operations ; also instructions for the return of the empty 
stock, the number and description of the narrow gauge coaches to 
be sent to the various branches, some on “ crocodile” trucks before 
conversion, others by London and South-Western Railway te 
Plymouth, to wait there till the line into Cornwall was narrowed. 
To those who take an interest in the details of railway management, 
this pamphlet is most instructive. 

Twenty miles of sidings have been laid to accommodate the 
broad gauge rolling stock, which consists of 192 locomotives, 552 
carriages, and 3,269 trucks, much of which has been specially built 
so as to be easily converted to narrow gauge, principally at Swindon, 
but at Lostwithiel, Newton Ahbot, and Bridgewater, a limited 
number will be converted. On Thursday night, May 19, the sidings 
at Swindon must have been pretty full, as a special of twenty-eight 
broad gauge trucks and two engines, which left London at 9.20, 
were sent to Didcot instead of Swindon, as previously arranged. 

As long ago as 1870 some engines were built capable of conver- 
sion, but these have reached their long home—the scrap heap— 
before the time for conversion arrived. Out of the broad gauge 
stock mentioned above, 67 engines, 120 carriages, and 2,500 waggons 
will not run again. The last broad gauge train to the far west, from 
London, was the “ Cornishman” (10.15 A.M. ex. Paddington), on 
Friday, May 20; it stopped at scveral additional stations, and 
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arrived at Penzance at 8.20 P.M. instead of 6.57 P.M. It returned 
at 9.10 P.M. empty with two engines and picked up all broad gauge 
coaches which for any reason had previously been left behind, for 
Swindon, and the work of conversion was immediately proceeded 
with. This empty train, which was the very last broad gauge train 
to run, we can in fancy liken to the few remaining men of a 
defeated army leaving the territory in sorrow, upon a capitulation 
being arranged after a long and dogged resistance. The other broad 
gauge trains ran as usual as far as Plymouth up to 5 p.m., but 
the 9 P.M. mail was narrow gauge, as arrangements had been made 
with the London and South-Western for the Great Western up 
and down mail trains to run over the former from Exeter to 
Plymouth on the nights of May 20 and 21 down, and 22nd and 
23rd up. A special steamer carried the mails from Plymouth to 
Falmouth, calling at Fowey, leaving Plymouth at 5.50 A.M. on 21st 
and z2nd, and returning at 3.30 P.M. the same afternoons. The sea 
journey occupied about four hours. The mails were distributed by 
road to the various places in West Cornwall from Falmouth. 

No general goods trains were run west of Exeter between May 17 
and 24. All the other stations between Exeter and Penzance were 
cut off from the rest of the country during the time of the con- 
version, and Cornwall was at the mercy of any foreign foe that 
cared to take advantage of its isolation from the rest of the kingdom. 
Happily none did so. Even the anarchists did not try the experiment 
of an ideal state in the Royal Duchy. 

On the night of Thursday, May 19, the writer was one of a small 
crowd of some seventy broad gauge enthusiasts who gathered on the 
Paddington departure platform to see the last broad gauge mail 
start. The train consisted of (in the following order) parcels van, 
two Post Office sorting vans, “sleeper” break van, third class, 
first and second composite, and two break vans—nine in all, all 
convertible, save one break van and the two passenger coaches. 
The famous ‘‘ Dragon” drew the train away, amidst the silence of 
the crowd, who afterwards expressed regret to each other that the 
end of the broad gauge had come. 

The old Great Western servants, when the narrow gauge was first 
introduced on their system, spoke of the intruder with contempt, as 
the following verse shows :— 


When narrow with broad first began to entwine, 

A grey-headed driver was killed on the line ; 

His last feeble whisper was caught by his mate, 

**Thank God, ’twas broad gauge, where I met with my fate.” 
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The Great Western main line consists of the following, formerly 
independent railways: London and Bristol, Bristol and Exeter, 
South Devon (Exeter to Plymouth) and Cornwali (Plymouth to 
Penzance), the latter has only recently been secured by the Great 
Western, although for several years previously they have leased it 
from the Cornwall Railway Company. 

And so ends the Broad Gauge. Hereafter many wonderful 
legends will be told of its might, while future students of railways will 
turn from the monotony of the standard gauge to read with pleasure 
the “ Battle of the Gauges.” In October 1891 the last “first and 
second only” train on the Great Western Railway was abolished, and 
the “* Flying Dutchman” carried third-class passengers for the first 
time ; the ‘‘ Dutchman ” is the direct successor of the original Exeter 
express, which was the first train that ever ran at modern express 
speed, and for many years it was the fastest train in the world. 

In closing, we venture to introduce a few remarks from the 
“ Funeral Sermon” (as he called it) of the Broad Gauge, made at 
the last general meeting of the company, on February 11, 1892. 
The chairman said— 


With regard to the gauge he need not tell them a long story. It was un- 
fortunately left to the Board of 1892 to carry out the abolition of the broad gauge 
on their system. It was a matter of regret that the time had nearly arrived when 
that should be done ; but they had for many years past made preparations for that 
which they knew was imminent. The alteration at Exeter from the broad to 
the narrow gauge was a very large and serious operation, and involved a great 
deal of preparation. . . . More than three-fourths of their passenger stock was 
already constructed, so as to be ready to be convertible from the broad to the 
narrow gauge. He was of opinion that the broad gauge would have been more 
suited to the comfort of the travelling public, who now required dining and 
sleeping saloons and other luxuries such as could be obtained at West End clubs. 


The following is an extract from an article in the Railway 
Herald by a London and South-Western Railway official. His opinion 
is worth considering, seeing that that line is in competition with the 
Great Western, and he would have opportunities of comparing the 
two systems, while natural esprit de corps would not allow him to 
unduly depreciate his own line : 

I consider myself that the broad gauge is capable of great things, and I am 
only sorry to think that in the interest of railway passengers it has not become 
universal in preference to the narrow gauge. At the present time, when traffic is 
so greatly on the increase, and the demand for improved carriages is heard on 
every side, the extra width of the broad gauge coaches would have been found of 
great advantage, and I think the carrying capacity of railway rolling stock might 
be better increased by having more room in the width rather than length of the 
coaches, I maintain, therefore, that a broader gauge would prove more econo- 
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mical in the long run as it is certainly much more comfortable; and it offers 
facilities under an enterprising management for the construction of cars of the 
American principle which the narrow gauge cannot approach. I quite think that 
if a more go-a-head company had had the management of the broad gauge track, 
they would not now be on the point of abolishing it altogether. I have met with 
and spoken to a great many travellers in my time, and I have invariably heard 
from them that the broad gauge is far and away the most comfortable carriage to 
ride in, and I am sure numbers regret its abolition. The Midland is, I think, 
the company that would have given the broad gauge a trial, but any of the 
Northern lines would have done it more justice than that sleepy giant, the Great 
Western Railway. 

Now the broad gauge is abolished the Great Western will be 
under the disadvantage of meeting the London and South-Western 
Railway on an equal footing, as in Devonshire and westward there 
still lingers a suspicion that ¢he narrow gauge is not safe, and now, 
having only the narrow gauge, travellers will naturally patronise the 
quicker and nearer route, and the London and South-Western is 
both to many important places. Therefore, if the Great Western 
wishes still to lead in the West, since it cannot shorten the distance, 
the speed must be increased, so as to be level with its rival in the 


time taken between competitive points. 


G. A. SEKON, 























TOWN LIFE 
UNDER THE RESTORATION. 


HE representation of places and people, whether we chance to 

be well acquainted with them, or whether we chance to be 
strangers to them, is almost certain to prove attractive. For one 
reason, the renewal of our own impressions, or the comparison of 
them with those of others, is well calculated to afford us considerable 
gratification. For another, we gladly embrace all the opportunities 
which present themselves of increasing the stock of knowledge which 
we possess respecting man and nature. In the case of foreign 
impressions, the invigorating air of youth breathes over us again from 
the new points of view, and in the freshness of emotion under which 
we regard objects which have long been as familiar to us as the 
clothes that we wear. Nor is it novelty alone, seeing that curiosity 
co-operates with reason. Great communities, as well as private 
individuals, are often equally inquisitive to know what their neighbours 
think and say respecting them. To men, individually, one of the 
greatest benefits to be derived from foreign travel is the tendency 
that it has to remove the film of vulgar and local prejudice by 
which their vision so often becomes obscured. The migration of 
an entire community is impossible, but the visits of educated and 
impartial strangers may, so far as this is concerned, prove equally 
effectual, premising that the people will be disposed to give careful 
consideration to what they may have to say upon its manners, its 
customs, and its institutions. During the eighteenth century Britain 
was constantly visited by foreigners, and of these upwards of sixty 
published elaborate accounts of their sojourns among us, thus 
providing the student of the social condition of England during that 
eventful period with an inexhaustible storehouse of facts. It is to be 
wished that the same could be said of the second half of the 
seventeenth century. But it cannot. There was no lack of foreign 
visitors to our shores during that time, but they either did not see fit 
to record their experiences in print, or if they did, they have not 
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survived to us. The number of those who actually published 
accounts of their perambulations through the land we live in between 
the accession of Charles II. in 1660 until the close of the seventeenth 
century, so far as we have been able to ascertain, does not amount to 
more than a dozen all told, and all their performances, without 
exception, are meagre and unsatisfactory to the last degree. Hence 
the student who desires to view the social condition of “ this happy 
breed of men, this earth, this England,” during that period, is 
deprived of those aids which lie so plentiful to his hand when he sits 
down to study the social condition of England during the succeeding 
century. He must either abandon the idea altogether, or set himself 
diligently to peruse the dramatic literature and other forms of light 
literature which the age produced, the journals, and other recondite 
sources of information, in order to familiarise himself with national 
manners and morals. He must become a veritable Autolycus—a 
snapper-up of unconsidered trifles, if he desires to behold “the very 
age and body of the times, his form and pressure.” 

Life in the English capital under the sway of Charles II. was 
a curious compound, and ranged from the grave to the gay, from 
the lively to the severe. It was by no means easy work. Seldom 
was the pursuit of pleasure attended by so much labour, seldom was 
the business of enjoyment found to be so exhausting. Daily life 
commenced very early and ended very late, and was perpetually 
renewed with unceasing regularity. The people of rank, from 
whom, indeed, the rest of society were content to take their ideas of 
what was fashion and what was not, rose very late in the day, although, 
probably, not much more so than their successors do in this latter 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Attire presented a most formidable 
obstacle. Moderns can have no conception, or at the best a very 
imperfect one, of the time which a fashionable beau consumed in 
dressing himself for the day, nor of the numerous articles of which 
his attire was composed. That contrast of colour between male and 
female apparel which is now so conspicuous, then hardly existed ; and 
rank, wealth, and pretension were consequently distinguished only by 
costly and elaborate attire. This remark must not be understood to 
apply to the dandies and beaux who represented at successive periods 
the extremes and the eccentricities of fashionable costume. Any 
indications of that neutral dress, dissimilar neither as regards shape 
nor colour, which practically places noblemen ona par with tradesmen, 
were entirely absent. Modes of attire were in common vogue which 
survive only in the court dress, in the civic pageantry, in the bright coats 
worn by huntsmen, and in the gorgeous hues of military uniforms. 
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The pencils of the famous portrait painter, Sir Peter Lely, and of his 
successor, Sir Godfrey Kneller, have preserved for us not a few repre- 
sentations ofthe fashionableattire of the times in which they flourished, 
and abundant illustrations of it are afforded by the contemporary 
literature. Thus Randal Holmes in his notes on dress, preserved in 
the Harleian Library, and written about the accession of Charles IL., 
furnishes the following description of a fashionable gentleman’s dress : 
“A short-waisted doubletand petticoat breeches; the lining being lower 
than the breeches is tied above the knees ; the breeches are orna- 
mented with ribands up to the pocket, and half their breadth upon the 
thigh : the waistband is set about with ribands, and the shirt hanging out 
over them.” ‘The hat was worn with a high crown, and was adorned 
with a plume of feathers. Long drooping lace ruffles depended from 
the knee, and a rich falling collar of lace, with a cloak hung carelessly 
over the shoulders. High-heeled shoes tied with ribbons completed the 
attire of the Restoration beau. Of course, as may be supposed, all fine 
gentlemen did not dress precisely alike. Some decorated their persons 
with an infinite amount of finery; others exercised more economy in 
this respect. Not every fopof that age, for example, attired himself in 
form and fashion like to Beau Fielding—Handsome Fielding as he was 
styled by the Merry Monarch—the beau far excellence of his day. That 
individual, whenever he took his walks abroad, carried spoils on his 
person from all quarters of the globe. Some idea of the sumptuous- 
ness of his own apparel can be formed from that which was worn 
by his footmen, whom he required to attend him in his progress 
through the streets clad in yellow liveries, relieved by black sashes 
wound round their bodies, and black feathers waving in their hats. 
It should be mentioned that under the Restoration all classes of the 
community wore their hair very long, allowing it to flow in natural 
ringlets around their shoulders ; and so widely did this fashion prevail, 
that in the year 1664 the ample periwig or peruke was introduced 
into the country by the votaries of fashion, from the court of Lewis 
XIV., there being no English head of hair sufficiently luxuriant: 
Samuel Pepys, a careful observer of the contemporary fluctua- 
tions of fashionable attire, records in his “ Diary” that the Duke 
of York appeared in public wearing a periwig for the first time 
on February 5, 1664, and that he beheld Charles wearing one for the 
first time on the 18th day of April. Nearly about the same time, too, 
the crowns of men’s hats began to be lowered, and the fashion crept 
in of laying feathers upon their brims. It cannot, however, be said 
that any very important changes inEnglish male attire were effected 
until fully six years after the Restoration. In the year 1666, Charles was 
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heard solemnly to announce in council his firm determination to 
adopt a certain habit which he was steadfastly resolved never to alter ; 
and for the gratification of the curiosity of those who may be interested 
in the details of antique attire, we may say that this wonderful habit 
consisted of a long close vest of black cloth or velvet, pinked with 
white satin, over which was thrown a loose surcoat or tunic of an 
Oriental character, and buskins or brodequins in place of the time- 
honoured shoes and stockings. According to the diary of Evelyn, 
the king “solemnly ” attired himself in his new habit on the 18th 
day of October, and the gossiping Pepys, who allowed little, if indeed 
anything, to escape his notice, made, under date of the preceding 
day, the following entry in his “ Diary”: “The Court is all full of 
vests, only my Lord St. Albans (Jermyn) not pinked, but plain black ; 
and they say the king says the pinking or white makes them look too 
much like magpies, so hath bespoke one of plain velvet.” We are 
further told by Evelyn that not a few of the courtiers and high-souled 
gentlemen about the English Court presented their sovereign on that 
occasion with gold, as a sort of wager that he would never adhere to 
his resolve of wearing this peculiar costume. We cannot doubt that 
the Merry Monarch lost his wager, since the fashion does not appear 
to have been more than one of two years’ duration, its ruin, in all 
probability, having been accomplished by the insolence of the 
French King, Lewis XIV., and his courtiers, who, to manifest 
the contempt that they entertained for “‘His Majesty of England,” 
clothed all their servants and retainers in the very costume which his 
capricious fancy had devised. But though the fashion was abandoned 
its influence was considerable. In the vest probably was contained 
the germ of the long square-cut coat by which it was succeeded, and 
in the tunic most likely was contained the germ of the waistcoat, 
almost as long, which was worn under the coat, and almost entirely 
concealed the breeches. ‘The sleeves of the coat extended no further 
than the elbows, where they were turned back and formed large 
cuffs, those of the shirt bulging forth from beneath, ruffled at the 
wrists and adorned profusely with ribbons. Both coat and waistcoat 
were, of course, adorned with buttons and button-holes from the 
collar downwards to the knee. The Restoration era, being essen- 
tially the age of ‘“‘the dangling knee fringe and the bib cravat,” it 
was only natural that the stiff band and the falling collar, which 
had been worn under the tyranny of Puritan ascendency, should 
have given place to neckcloths or cravats of Brussels or Flanders lace 
tied with ribbons beneath the chin, and with the ends hanging down 
square. In this age of Puritan sobriety in dress, it is difficult to 
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comprehend the mania which seized the breasts of fine gentlemen of 
the Caroline age forlace. We find Pepys in 1662 putting on his “‘ new 
lace band,” and recording in his “ Diary” his complete satisfaction with 
his appearance in it. ‘So neat it is,” wrote he, “ that I am resolved 
my great expenses shall be lace bands, and it will set off anything 
else the more !”! Charles II., in the last year of his reign, actually 
expended £20. 12s. for a new cravat to be “worn on the birthday of 
his dear brother ;” and James II. expended almost as much as £30 
upon a cravat of Venice point lace in which to appear on the anni- 
versary of the birthday of his consort. King William 1II., notwith- 
standing his iron, phlegmatic constitution, entertained a genuine 
Dutch taste for lace, so much so, indeed, that his bills for that article in 
1695 amounted to the modest sum of £2,459. 195., a fad which would 
have served admirably to point the moral of the political reformer or 
to adorn the tale of the mob demagogue, had such people then existed. 
Among the more astounding items of this bill appears the follow- 
ing :—“ 117 yards of ‘ scissa temz,’cut work for trimming 12 pocket 
handkerchiefs, £485. 14s. 3¢. And 78 yards for 24 cravats at 
£8. 105., £663.” The expenditure for six new lace razor cloths 
amounted to £270, and on twenty-four new éndusits nocturnis, in plain 
English, night-shirts, the sum of £499. 10s. was bestowed. King 
William’s consort, the handsome Mary of Modena, approached, 
but did not quite reach her husband, in lace expenditure, seeing 
that in 1694 her lace bill attained the respectable total of £1,918. 
It will not surprise any one to learn that lace had one of its sun- 
niest epochs in the eyes of all from the Restoration to the Revolu- 
tion. From the king to the plebeian all retained a deep-seated 
affection for it. These were the days when all young military men 
wore lace, and prepared their cravats with far greater pains than 
the three Graces of classical antiquity ever bestowed upon the goddess 
Venus. Even the volunteers deemed it incumbent upon them to go 
to the camp wearing a quantity of lace, and very happily did the 
dramatist Thomas Shadwell satirise the folly in his comedy of “ The 
Volunteers or the Stock Jobbers,” as the following dialogue will serve 
to illustrate :—‘* Major General Blunt.—What say’st, young fellow ? 
points and laces for camps? Sir WVicholas Danby.—Yes, points 
and laces. Why, I carry two laundresses on purpose. Would you 
have a gentleman go undress’d inacamp? Do you think I would 
see a camp if there were no dressing? Why, I have two campaign 
suits, one trimmed with Flanders lace and the other with net 
point.”? 


1 Diary, i. p. 171. 2 Shadwell’s Works, ed. 1730. 
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Our readers would be very greatly mistaken were they to con- 
clude that female attire under the Restoration was any the less 
sumptuous, any the less gaudy, or any the less costly than that which 
was ordinarily worn by the opposite sex. The very reverse was the 
case. <A great change was effected during the reign of Charles IT. 
in the female costume of England, but it was one that was con- 
fined almost exclusively to that which was worn by the upper 
classes of society. As before, the middle and lower classes, the wives 
of the citizens, and those who would have been denominated country- 
women, adhered tenaciously to the wearing of high-crowned hats, of 
French hoods, of laced stomachers, and of yellow starched necker- 
chiefs. Very little traces of innovation were apparent before the 
Revolution ; and then only such as were of minor importance. 
Where the mutations of women’s attire were most visible while 
Charles occupied the throne, was in that of the beauties who thronged 
the halls of his palace at Whitehall. No unpleasant reminders of the 
heyday of Puritanical austerity were suffered to intrude themselves 
within the walls of that princely abode. No external insignia of 
saintly profession, of real godliness, of high degrees of spiritual 
advancement, could there dare to lift up their heads. Nothing in the 
matter of attire was countenanced at court or in polite society that 
was not untainted with Puritanism. We see this reflected in a 
remarkable degree in the contemporary literature, particularly the 
veracious diaries of Pepys and Evelyn, who appear to have paid 
special attention to the costume worn by those with whom they 
were thrown into contact. Symptoms of the. coming change began 
openly to manifest themselves six years before the downfall of the 
Commonwealth. “I now observed,” wrote Evelyn in his “ Diary,” 
under date of May 11, 1654, “ how the women began to paint them- 
selves, formerly a most ignominious thing.” In 1660 Pepys mentions 
that he saw the Princess Henrietta (sister of Charles II.) “with 
her hair frizzed up to her ears ;” and almost coeval with the revival 
of this fashion was the introduction by ladies of the practice of 
wearing black patches, since Mrs. Pepys was able to wear one “ by 
permission,” on November 4, 1660. It would seem as if it was by 
the ladies that peruques were first worn, seeing that under date of 
March 24, 1662, Pepys records that “ By-and-by came La Belle 
Pierce to see my wife and to bring her a pair of peruques of hair 
as the fashion now is for ladies to wear, which are pretty, and 
one of my wife’s own hair, or else I should not endure them.”! In 
the month of April following we find Pepys mentioning “ petticoats, 

' Pepys’ Diary, ed. Lord Braybrooke, 1848, i. p. 337. 
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of sarcenet with a broad black lace printed round the bottom and 
before,’ as having newly come into fashion, and as being one that 
had found favour in the eyes of his spouse. On May 30 in the 
same year, the English Court was electrified by the sight of the 
monstrous fardingales or guard infantas of the newly arrived Queen 
Catherine of Braganza and her ladies, the Portuguese not having yet 
laid aside those curious offsprings of fashionable taste. Evelyn does 
not forget to mention and describe “ Her Majesty’s foretop,” as long 
and turned aside very strangely. Vizards, according to Pepys, came 
into fashion in 1663, the journalist purchasing one for his wife in 
that year. So great was Pepys’ sense of the importance of fine 
clothes, that it led him to take note of those which were worn 
not only by himself, but by almost every well-dressed person with 
whom he came into contact, particularly the ladies. Thus, for 
instance, he gives a very graphic description, under the date of July 13, 
1663, of the personal appearance of the queen and some of the Court 
ladies while riding in Hyde Park. ‘“ By-and-by,” he writes, “the 
king and the queen, who looked in this dress (a white-laced waist- 
coat and a crimson short petticoat, and her hair dressed @ /a negligence) 
mighty pretty, and the king road hand in hand with her. Here was 
also my Lady Castlemaine who rode amongst the rest of the ladies ; 
she looked mighty out of humour, and had a yellow plume in her hat 
(which all took notice of ), and yet it is very handsome. ... . I 
followed them up into Whitehall and into the queen’s presence, where 
all the ladies walked, talking and fiddling with their hats and feathers, 
and changing and trying one another’s by one another’s heads and 
laughing. .... But, above all, Mrs. Stewart in her dress, with her 
hat cocked and a red plume, with her sweet eye, little Roman nose, 
and excellent taille, is now the greatest beauty I ever saw, I think, in 
my life.”! Pepys also mentions that silver-laced gowns were a revived 
fashion in 1664, and speaks of yellow bird’s-eye hoods as being in 
vogue, under the date of May 10, 1665. From another passage in 
Pepys’ “Diary” we gather that the ladies’ riding-habits resembled 
very closely those of the dandies. ‘“ Walking in the galleries at 
Whitehall,” writes Pepys, under date of June 11, 1666, “I find the 
ladies of honour dressed in their riding garbs, with coats and doublets 
with deep skirts, just for all the world like men, and buttoned their 
doublets up the breast, with perriwigs and with hats. So that, only 
for a long petticoat dragging under their men’s coats, nobody could 
take them for women in any point whatever, which was an odd sight 
and a sight that did not please me, It was Mrs. Wells and another 


1 Diary, ii. pe 194. 
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fine lady that I saw thus.” Evelyn, moreover, mentions, under the 
date of September 13, 1666, that “the queen was now in her cavalier 
riding habit, hat, and feather, and horseman’s coat, going to take the 
air.” ‘Three years later, the sac or sacque had won its way into 
womanly favour. “My wife this day,” writes Pepys, under date of 
March 2, 1669, “ put on first her French gown, called a sac, which 
becomes her very well.” 

It would extend this article beyond all reasonable limits were we 
to dilate further upon the tempting theme of English attire under the 
Restoration. We trust, therefore, that we have said enough concern- 
ing it to enable the reader to form an idea of its forms and fashion, 
and we now hasten on to consider that subject with which our 
remarks are more immediately connected, the life of the capital under 
the sway of “The Merry Monarch.” 

The man of fashion and pleasure in the reign of Charles II. 
monopolised everybody’s attention, and it is therefore of the man of 
fashion and pleasure that we wish first to speak. The daily routine 
of his life from the time he rose until the time he retired to rest again, 
embraced, as in a microcosm, all the amusements and all the resources 
of the London of the second half of the seventeeth century. Hewho 
follows his footsteps through the day may behold the sights of the 
town, may observe the manners and customs of the people, and may 
even be admitted to their familiar conversation. The history of an 
ordinary day of a Restoration beau was something like this :—From 
about ten till twelve he received visitors in his sleeping chamber, 
where he lay in state with his periwig thickly powdered lying 
beside him on the coverlet. Near at hand, on his dressing-table, 
the curious visitor might have noticed some little volumes of amatory 
verse, a canister of Lisbon or Spanish snuff, a smelling bottle, and 
perhaps a few fashionable trinkets. As soon as he deemed proper, 
the beau arose, and with incredible difficulty proceeded to put on all his 
charms. To perfume his garments—to soak his hands in washes for 
the sake of producing whiteness and delicacy—to tinge his cheeks 
with carminative in order to give them that gentle blush which nature 
had denied them—to arrange a number of patches upon his face so 
as to produce the effect of moles and dimples—to dip his pocket- 
handkerchief in rose water and to powder his linen so as to banish 
from it the smell of soap—to consume a quarter of an hour in the 
attempt to fasten his cravat, as long again in the endeavour to adjust 
his wig and to “cock” his hat, as long again in the contemplation of 
his charms in the looking-glass, and as long again in the practice of 
such smiles as would display to the best advantage the ivory white- 
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ness of his teeth—these were the processes through which he who 
desired to figure as a beau of the first magnitude was compelled in 
that age to pass. The character of the beau, so far as his outward and 
personal appearance was concerned, was now complete ; and as in 
those days fashionable gentlemen used their legs to a much less extent 
than they do now, our imaginary beau would have directed his valet 
to order a sedan chair without delay. Into this he stepped, and was 
borne to the most fashionable haunt—to the Mall in St. James’s 
Park, or perhaps to the more ceremonious parade in Hyde Park, 
where, like a butterfly, he delighted to flutter in the train of some frail 
and jilting beauty, who gloried in nothing so much as “an equipage 
of fools,” and who was perfectly willing for the nonce to furnish him 
with an excuse for toasting her in a tavern at night. Anon he might 
have been found twittering in the boudoir of some favourite nymph— 
(the amusing part of it was that in that age every woman was a nymph, 
both on canvas and upon paper, decked out in pastoral embellish- 
ments of every conceivable incongruity in the matter of poetical 
treatment !)—and there the rest of the morning was generally dawdled 
away or worn out, just as it suited the humour of the company, with 
cards, forfeits, games at toys, or puzzles, or with songs and dancing to 
the harp, virginal, and all kinds of music. We ought to remember 
that during the whole of this time the gardens and other places 
of public resort in which the capital abounded were alive and astir 
with people of every rank and every condition—that the Paradise in 
Hatton Garden was attracting hundreds of people to gaze upon 
its wonders and curiosities in geology—and that the wives and 
daughters of the citizens, arrayed in silk and satin raiment, display- 
ing all the colours of the rainbow, were crowding the walks of Gray’s 
Inn, ostensibly for the purpose of inhaling the odorous breezes that 
blew from the distant hills of Highgate and Hampstead, but really 
to take a sly glance at the men of law who, in the brief intervals 
afforded them by their professional duties, walked out in order to 
obtain a breath of fresh air. To the wearisome relaxations of the 


‘ promenade and the boudoir succeeded the dinner-time. Public 


notification of this was given by the universal rush, so soon as the 
clocks and time-pieces indicated the hour of noon, to such fashion- 
able coffee-houses and ordinaries as Locket’s, Man’s, and Chattelin’s 
—particularly the latter, which was the house to which the Lord Keeper 
North (when he tenanted chambers in the Court Temple before he 
was advanced to the dignity of Solicitor-General) was accustomed 
in that age to repair with his friends to partake of a cotelette and 
salad over a bottle of the choicest wine that the establishment 
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afforded. For the space of two whole hours, that is to say, from twelve 
o’clock till two, the coffee-houses and taverns bore the closest resem- 
blance of any places to Pandemonium. The babel of voices, the 
clatter of plates and dishes, the hurrying to and fro of waiters, con- 
tinued without cessation. The bold criticism and the loud boasting 
continued just as much as in the days of good Queen Bess, only with 
less of coarseness and a deeper tinge of French licentiousness. With 
great animation the topics of the day were discussed ; and that as 
openly as possible. Nothing was covered that was not revealed, 
nothing was hid that was not made known. What was heard in 
darkness was spoken in light, and that which was heard in the ear 
was proclaimed upon the house-tops. The latest scandals from White- 
hall Palace—the newest faces in the coffee-houses, the moving acci- 
dents of the preceding evening, the smashing of windows and the 
breaking of tavern drawers’ heads, the hair-breadth escapes from the 
watchmen, and such like—the plays, the playwrights, and the authors— 
the newest fashions in periwigs—these were some out of the many 
perishable topics upon which fashionable gentlemen of that age were 
wont to exchange their ideas. And after the tavern and coffee-house 
had been duly visited, what was the next place of resort? The play- 
house, to be sure. London then contained more theatres than one, 
and the task became one only of selection. There were the “ King’s,” 
the “ Duke’s,” and the “Lincoln’s Inn.” Here the latest comedy from 
the prolific pen of Davenant might be witnessed ; there the last from 
the equally prolific pen of Killigrew. It mattered little which theatre 
was selected, since it is hardly necessary to say that playgoers of that 
generation did not frequent theatres for the purpose of attending to 
the performance. To a fine gentleman the very idea of such a thing 
would have been revolting. To see and to be seen—to renew the 
gallantries of the morning hours and to lay the trains for fresh 
adventures—to be stormed to secret satisfaction, despite the 
pretence of resentment, by the orange girls—to interchange familiar 
recognitions with the wearers of vizard masks in the gallery—to 
interrupt the performance now and again by loud observations 
calculated to display critical sagacity—and finally to penetrate into 
the side-boxes, there to find themselves tossing in a sea of heart- 
breakers that afforded ample enjoyment for their dear wit and 
gay rhetoric. so long as the performance continued—these were 
some of the inducements for men of fashion in that age to visit 
the London play-houses. Nor were the resources of a man of fashion 
altogether exhausted when the theatre doors had closed. Far from it. 
He might repair to Hyde Park for a drive in the open air, He might 
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wend his steps to the Mulberry Gardens to eat tarts or to sip syllabubs 
in their cool and shady arbours. He might proceed citywards for 
the purpose of keeping an assignation in an India shop, or at the New 
Exchange. Nor when still evening came on, and had clad all things 
in her sober livery, did the day of a fashionable beauconclude. Another 
round of visits, another discussion of scandal, another card party, 
another entertainment of conjuring, another game of romps, and then 
the evening would be finished. But the day was not yet done, seeing 
that after participating in these amusements the beaux either wended 
their steps in the direction of the Court, or to one of the taverns, 
there to stay till midnight, passing the hours away with revels suited 
to their whims and fancies, with cards, dice, dancing, or bottles of 
champagne and Burgundy, the potent effects of which soon laid them 
at full length beneath the table. 

We suspect that some of our hypercritical readers, after perusing 
the foregoing sketch, will feel inclined to dissent from it, on the ground 
of its imperfection. In that opinion, none but ourselves would more 
heartily concur. Most assuredly it is imperfect ; it is a fact that we 
most readily admit ; nevertheless, we feel constrained to submit 
that it represents faithfully, so far as it goes, the way in which the 
precious light-winged hours of time were passed by the fashionable 
dandies of London in that age, and it is no exaggeration to add, by 
fashionable ladies of London of that age also. Moreover, with cer- 
tain limitations and with certain exceptions, it indicates with a fair 
amount of correctness the mode of life which those who are included 
under the category of the middle classes of society were wont to lead. 
Change the scene of the action, substitute one locality for another, 
the Mall in Hyde Park for Marrowbone Gardens, St. James’s for Spring 
Gardens or the Folly, and the life in such was only in a few respects 
dissimilar. Is it to be supposed that the people were not influenced 
by the example of the Court ? Is it to be supposed that they were 
less addicted to the pursuit of pleasure than those who socially were 
their superiors? Certainly not. The Puritan party had been crushed, 
and crushed effectually, and boundless was the national exultation at 
the event. Men, in the times of Puritan ascendency, had hardly 
dared to call their souls their own. He who had ventured openly to 
sigh for the fleshpots of the Caroline age, he who had ventured to 
recall the fragrant memories of the past, who had frequented Spring 
Gardens when in town and had indulged in hawking when in the 
country, soon found himself branded by “ the righteous overmuch ” 
as a malignant, asa heretic or asa knave. To all this the Restoration 
effectually put an end. The people breathed freely once again. Nor 
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can we be surprised that when they did breathe freely they should 
have acted freely, and should have rushed into the wildest excesses. 

Of all the many stains on national manners and morals for 
which the Restoration must be held responsible, that of gaming was 
certainly one of the deepest. During the whole of the second half 
of the seventeenth century, gaming under one form or another con- 
stituted the ordinary amusement of both sexes in the highest society 
of England. A residence abroad so prolonged as that of Charles II. 
had been, had initiated him into all the mysteries of the 
gamester’s craft, and his followers were by no means slow in following 
his example. The consequence was, that when they returned to 
England in 1660, they returned proficient in all the wisdom of the 
Continental gamblers, and lost no time in communicating their know- 
ledge to almost everyone into whose company they were thrown. 
ForthwithWhitehall Palace became in everything but name a gambling 
hell. The same courtier who but a few short months before might 
fairly have been regarded as living in the odour of sanctity, who 
would have pretended to have been horror-stricken at the bare mention 
of cards or dice, now threw himself with heart and soul into the 
vortex, as if anxious at all hazards to make amends for his former 
abstinence. From the saloons of Whitehall to the booths of Moor- 
fields or Smithfield the gambling mania raged. Many a man ot 
fashion literally passed the whole of his life at play for the highest 
stakes that any one could be found to play with him, doing nothing 
else but gaming from the time he left his bed until the time he stepped 
into it again. The life of many another man was a continual alter- 
nation between poverty and wealth, winning one day and losing the 
next. At the Court the extent to which card-playing and dicing were 
carried on gave great offence to the few whom the all-prevailing 
mania had not affected. ‘Thus, for example, John Evelyn entered in 
his “ Diary,” under date of January 6, 1662, a scene which he beheld 
with his own eyes, and which, it may be concluded, filled him with 
deep concern. “ This evening,” he wrote, “ according to custom, his 
Majesty opened the revels of the night by throwing dice himself in 
the privy chamber, where was a table set on purpose, and lost his 
£100. (The year before he won £1,500.) The ladies also played 
very deep. I came away when the Duke of Ormond had won 
about £1,000 ; and left them still at passage, cards, &c. At other 
tables both there and at the groom-porters, observing the wicked 
folly and monstrous excess of passion among some losers ; sorry am 
I that such a wretched custom as play to that excess should be coun- 
tenanced in a court which ought to be an example of virtue to the 
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rest of the kingdom.”' Nor was the amazement of that other vera- 
cious chronicler of contemporary fashionable folly less great than 
that of Evelyn. “This evening,” wrote he in his “ Diary,” under date of 
February 17, 1667, “ going to the queen’s side (in the palace at White- 
hall) to see the ladies, I did find the Queene, the Duchesse of York, 
and another or two, at cards, with the room full of great ladies and 
men; which I was amazed at to see on a Sunday, having not believed 
it; but, contrarily, flatly denied the same a little time since to my cosen 
Roger Pepys.” 2 Much as Pepys had seen and heard of Court life 
under the sway of his royal master, this came upon him as a reve- 
lation. The truth was that all the members of the royal family 
preferred the fashionable games at cards on the seventh day to the 
society and conversation of Court chaplains and divines eminent for 
their talents or for their oratorical powers. Moreover, the Princess 
Mary, after she had been united in the bonds of wedlock to the Prince 
of Orange, introduced the practice into Holland, and in so doing scan- 
dalised in no small degree a people whose ecclesiastical polity and 
practice had been founded on the gloomy system of John Calvin, the 
great French teacher of Geneva. 3 

We may with great reason conclude that the predilection which 
women displayed in the Caroline age for gambling must have been 
very great indeed when it was rebuked publicly on the stage in the 
prologues and epilogues to plays, the sole portions of dramatic com- 
positions in which playwrights endeavoured to correct that which was 
amiss in the public morality. Most of our readers who possess any 
acquaintance with the dramatic writings of the George Sand of the 
Restoration, Mrs. Afra Behn—a lady, who through her marriage with 
a Dutch merchant of the City of London, gained an entrance to the 
Court of Charles II., whom she was wont to amuse with her witty 
sallies and eloquent descriptions—will bear us out when we say that it 
is impossible, from what is known of her career, to admit her claim to 
be corsidered as a censor of fashionable manners and morals. Yet 
in the prologue to her tragedy of “The Moor’s Revenge,” Mrs. Behn 
bids the young ladies of the period to beware of keeping unreasonable 
hours at gambling if they desired to preserve their complexions : 

Yet sitting up se late, as I am told, 
You'll lose in beauty what you gain in gold. 

The celebrated dramatist, Sir George Etherege, again, whose life 

1 Diary, ed. Braybrooke, 1850, i. p. 359. 

2 Jbid, iii. pp. 406-10. 

3 See in proof of this assertion the Diary of Dr. Edward Lake, pubiished by 
the Camden Society. 
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scandalised many even in that age, and whose affection for the fair 
sex knew scarcely any bounds, was equally angry with the ladies for 
the decided partiality which they manifested for cards and dice. In 
a song of his on the game called basset, he remonstrated with them 
on the subject, saying, among other things : 
The time which should be kindly lent 
To plays and witty men, 


In waiting for a knave is spent, 
Or wishing for a ten. 


Stand in defence of your own charms, 
Throw down this favorite 

That threatens, with his dazzling arms, 
Your beauty and your wit. 

What pity ’tis, those conquering eyes, 
Which all the world subdue, 

Should, while the lover gazing dies, 
Be only on Alpue. 


To render certain allusions in the foregoing verses comprehensible 
to some of our readers, we must explain that in the game known as 
basset, which is now seldom or never played, “ waiting for a knave,” or 
“ wishing for a ten,” implied the anxiety which was attendant upon the 
turning-up of the winning cards, and that the last word of this last 
line of the third verse, “ alpue,” was a term which was applied to the 
continuation of the bet on a particular card which had previously won. 
Inability to gamble and to play cards constituted an insuperable 
hindrance to introduction into polite society. ‘ Gaming,” wrote the 
author of a treatise on the games played “at Court and in the assem- 
blies,” written, as the title-page sets forth, for the use of the young prin- 
cesses to whom it was dedicated, “is become so much the fashion 
among the deau monde that he who in company should appear ignorant 
of the games in vogue would be reckoned low-bred and hardly fit for 
conversation.” These words occur in a publication bearing the sug- 
gestive title of ‘‘ The Compleat Gamester ; or, Full and Easy Instruc- 
tions for Playing the Games now in Vogue, &c. By Richard Seymour, 
Esq.” This treatise was originally published in the year 1674, and 
subsequently passed through several editions, each of which was en- 
larged by the introduction of ample descriptions of later games, such 
as ombre, picquet, andchess. Roger North, inthat instructive and enter- 
taining sketch which he has left on record of the life of his brother 
Francis, Lord Guilford, is careful to mention that he attained consider- 
able proficiency in all games of cards, dice, and billiards,' presumably 
in order to remove any misapprehension in the mind of the reader 


' North’s Life of Lord Guilford, i. p. 17. 
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that he took no interest in the most fashionable forms of amusement 
in that age. 

About eight years after the Restoration the gambling mania for 
time gave place to one for masquerading. The rage, of course, 
began in the Court, but soon infected the whole town. “At this 
time,” says Bishop Burnet, under date of 1668, “‘ the Court fell into 
much extravagance in masquerading; both the King and Queen 
and all the Court went about masked, and came into houses unknown, 
and danced there with a good deal of wild frolick. In all this, 
people were so disguised, that without being in the secret none 
could distinguish them. They were carried about in hackney chairs. 
Once the Queen’s chairmen, not knowing who she was, went from her. 
So she was alone, and was much disturbed, and came to Whitehall in a 
hackney coach. Some say in a cart.”! It has been remarked, and 
we think with much truth, that whenever masquerades in public or 
private constitute a popular amusement with the pleasure-loving 
public, including both the Court and the aristocracy, it is a very bad 
sign of national morals. 

The midnight orgy and the mazy dance, 
The smile of beauty and the flush of wine, 


For fops, fools, gamesters, knaves and lords combine ; 
Each to his humour—Comus all allows. 


Here for the present we must conclude. Certain periods of 
history are often surrounded with a halo of glory. Dazzling associa- 
tions cluster round names. It is distance which lends enchantment 
to the view. Living witnesses who have known both the past and 
the present generations, will, by a law of human nature, always award 
the palm of superiority to the companions of their youth. Yet, unless 
we greatly deceive ourselves, it will require very strong arguments to 
convince thoughtful persons that the social powers of any class of 
English society have fallen off, while morality, taste, knowledge, genera 
freedom of intercourse and liberality of opinion have been steadily 
advancing ; that the comparison between the manners and morals of 
the seventeenth century and our own is not highly satisfactory ; that 
intellectual tastes have not superseded the necessity which was then 
felt by the upper class of resorting to coarse indulgences and strong 
excitements ; or that respect for public opinion does not compel those 
among them who continue unregenerate to conceal their transgres- 
sions from the eyes of the world. 

WILLIAM CONNOR SYDNEY. 


1 Burnet’s History of My Cwn Times, i. p. 368. 
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NATURALIST AND BIOLOGIST: 
A COMPARISON, 


N these days there are two schools of naturalists, the New and 

the Old ; but the members of the Old are fading away, while 

those of the New are stepping with but little reverence for past 
occupants into the places they have filled so sweetly and so long. 

It is close upon a century since the most celebrated of all the 
older school dropped silently out of the daily life of the villagers of 
Selborne ; and the simple eulogy spoken of Gilbert White by a 
surviving fellow-parishioner—“ He was a still, quiet body, and there 
wasn’t a bit of harm in him, there wasn’t indeed ”—would be equally 
appropriate to the great majority of his lesser brethren. 

Now, too, the cobbler’s stool where Thomas Edward was wont to 
work—his “friend of fifty years’ standing,” as he calls it, has been 
empty for awhile; in the Scotch shoemaker the old school of 
naturalists lost a striking and touching example. 

And last, greater, more pathetic than them all, the vanished 
figure of Richard Jefferies lingers yet in our memory apart : he held 
a unique position, he has left a unique void ; the prophet of the 
woods and fields has left us, and, alas! there was no one to catch 
his mantle as it fell. 

Here then are three great examples of the old school ; and if 
amongst their many lesser brethren, if even amongst these three 
themselves certain differences of disposition and method appear, it 
in no way tends to upset the following generalisation, which makes 
no pretence to be anything more. 

Whatever individual peculiarities each may possess, they meet 
sufficiently often on common ground to be constituted, without 
forcing similitudes, into a class by themselves: a certain attitude of 
mind and a certain department of investigation at the same time 
connect them together and sever them from the members of the 
newer school, whom we may term Biologists. Characteristic of the 
Naturalists, then, as opposed to the Biologists, is their habit of 
minute observation of the ways of created things ; they were content 
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to sit for hours beneath a hedge, or half hidden behind a tree, for the 
chance, however remote, of seeing something of the animal world 
that they had never seen before; indeed, though something new 
might have caused them more excitement, it could hardly have caused 
them more delight than that which was already familiar ; for that 
which they found entrancing, entranced them always—it was a joy 
for ever. 

This was the natural outcome of the attitude of their minds, and 
of the motives that led them to observation at all. They attached 
no especial significance to the actions of the animal they observed ; 
they sought to build no theory upon them ; no ambitious specula- 
tions as to the meaning of them exercised their minds. But they 
thought it a beautiful thing to see a wild creature freely following its 
natural habits, and were filled with delight when they could come 
upon an animal so quietly that it remained unconscious of their 
scrutiny. Still as a stone they would stand, though their limbs 
might ache from constrained positions, or a biting wind chill them to 
the bone, or the summer flies torment them past the limits of any 
but an enthusiast’s endurance. They would stand immovable, self- 
constituted martyrs, absorbed in the little drama before them, all 
forgotten or unregarded in the excitement that thrilled them ; an 
excitement that, if it were not very scientific, was at least very 
innocent, and in these days begins to seem not a little touching. 
For that spirit is on the wane. The Naturalist, who watched the 
ways of a bird, has given place to the Biologist, who studies its 
inside ; but whether this is such an advantageous change as the 
latter complacently conceives it to be, is a question still open to 
debate. 

Here is a passage from the Natural History of Selborne ; it 
exemplifies the spirit of the Naturalist : 

“I have no reason to doubt,” says old Gilbert White, in his 
simple style, exercising his mind as to the means of support of our 
English birds in winter, “ but that the soft-billed birds which winter 
with us subsist chiefly upon insects. Hedge-sparrows frequent sinks 
and gutters in hard weather, where they pick up crumbs and other 
sweepings ; and in mild weather they procure worms which are 
stirring every month of the year, as anyone may see who will only 
be at the trouble of taking a candle to a grass plot on any mild 
winter’s night.” 

That is the spirit of the true Naturalist, for whom no details are 
too homely, no facts that he can learn too trifling to be of interest. 
One can almost see this refreshing old gentleman, wrapped in his 
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great coat to keep the damp out, as he potters about his little garden 
in the gloom of a winter’s eve. The warmth of his own fireside is 
powerless to keep him indoors ; by the light of his candle he makes 
his way outside, and wanders over the lawn in search of something 
new, something strange. And ali he finds by the candle’s glimmer 
are the worms that have stolen to the surface under cover of the 
night. It would not have excited a Biologist ; but to him it is a 
discovery full of interest, worthy to be noted down in a letter to a 
friend. By finding the worms upon the surface he has learnt that 
they are not so deeply buried all the winter, after all. ‘The secret of 
the birds’ subsistence is explained one step further: it is enough to 
fill him with a simple joy. 

But it is worthy of remark, as denoting the bent of his mind, that 
his investigations have no further object than the satisfaction of his 
own affectionate curiosity—a curiosity which arises from his love of 
living things, and his consequent interest in their welfare. Once 
satisfied, it leads him no further. 

The Biologist is not thus easily pleased. ‘ Hedge-sparrows 
frequent sinks and gutters” !—that will make him smile ; nine times 
out of ten it will make him sneer—poor misguided man! He does 
not care a pin whether they frequent such places or not, unless the 
fact points to something further. He could not, to save his life, get 
up any enthusiasm over the old gentleman’s worms and grass-plots, 
unless he perceived that they would have a bearing upon some 
theoretical point. ‘The facts that were full of interest to the simple- 
minded old man of a century ago are nothing to him at all ; nor does 
he count any facts to be worth his attention whose only value lies in 
their intrinsic power to interest and please. 

Even Richard Jefferies is without honour amongst the Biologists, 
but possibly this may be because they have never seen what he 
describes: many of them were born and bred in towns! The 
delight of recognition is missing therefore when, under the magic of 
his pen, country scenes and sounds rise up to the life. The chief 
charm of his work is lost upon them, and they find in Richard 
Jefferies a trifler, dull, unprofitable. 

To those, however, who are not so unfortunate this knack of 
Jefferies is a wonderful thing. It does not matter where we are when 
we begin upon a page of his work: at once the room and our sur- 
roundings begin to fade. With a few strokes of his pen he has 
carried us away whither his own fancy leads him ; we are no longer 
within four walls, we are out in the open air, in the woods, in the 
fields. 
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Perhaps it is autumn with Richard Jefferies—he is fond of 
autumn ; then it is autumn with us too—ay, though the swallows are 
twittering in the eaves outside the window and the June roses are in 
full kioom upon the wall. We tread with him on the faded tussocks 
of the white, dry autumn grass. The air is fragrant of autumn, of 
moist soil, of rotting leaves ; the woods are full of colour—red and 
gold—but the foliage is getting thin; the air is chill; the yellow 
autumn sunlight slants weakly down upon the fields. 

He has not finished yet. His pictures are full of living 
things—creatures we have seen before, sometimes, yet are glad 
to see again. A rabbit hobbles in the hedgerow ; it is as if it 
were before us. The startled stare of the prominent round eye, 
the nibbling movement of the lips, the grey roundness of the 
hunched back, he can show them all to us—it is a living rabbit ! 
Or he will point out the gaunt figure of the carrion crow calling 
from the topmost branch of a thinly-foliaged oak, till we catch the 
light upon its shining back, the tilt of its body forwards ; till we see 
the very opening of its bill, and listen to its raucous cry ringing out 
over the still autumn fields. At our feet the field mice rustle, run- 
ning jerkily in the dry grass—they are real, too; everything is 
intensely real—the birds that shuffle in the hedgerows, the clouds 
that drift across the cold clear sky, the leaves that come twirling 
slowly downwards to the ground. This again is the true naturalist 
spirit. It is just this minute observation of country sights and 
sounds, without regard to their scientific value, that stamps a 
naturalist of the old school at once: affection, not inquisitiveness, is 
the basis of their researches. Listen to Jefferies : 

“TI do not want change ; I want the same olc and loved things, 
the same wild-flowers, the same trees and soft ash-green : the turtle- 
doves, the blackbirds, the coloured yellowhammer sing, sing, singing 
so long as there is light to cast a shadow on the dial, for such is the 
measure of his song: and I want them in the same place.” 

That “ sing, sing, singing ” is life-like. As you read it there comes 
a vision of a July noon, full of summer scents and sounds, and the 
songs of drowsy birds ; and the yellowhammer itself on the summit 
of a hedge singing ceaselessly, drearily, through the heat of the day. 

The new natural history has its home in the laboratory ; the old 
in the woods, the fields, the mountains, and the lonely stretches of 
the sea-shore. 

The Biologist is of quite a different cast of mind. If he is 
infinitely more scientific he is also infinitely less tender : his curiosity 
1s perhaps greater, his affection is certainly less. 
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When he discovers a new bird he does not waste time, like the 
Naturalist, in watching its movements, in listening to its notes, in 
surrendering himself to a delicious mixture of excitement, wonder, 
and a host of tender emotions. He produces a gun and shoots it ; 
that is the first duty of the Biologist. His subsequent course of 
action varies, but he will probably skin it, and cut it up in order that 
he may observe the arrangement of its intestinal convolutions, and 
discover whether its palate is formed on the desmognathous, drom- 
eognathous, or schizognathous plan. 

He is not to be blamed for so doing: there is no need to hold 
him up to reprobation ; it is his business. If he could not cut it up 
it would lose half, perhaps all, its interest for him: he would not 
thank you for showing it to him as it flew about, if that was all you 
could do. To earn his gratitude you would need to present him 
with a breech-loader and some cartridges ; while two scalpels, a 
forceps, a pair of scissors, and a “ seeker” would fill him with a fear- 
ful joy. 

Between these two types of naturalists, therefore, a great gulf 
is fixed. Both are possessed with an overpowering interest in the 
animated world ; but the interest of the one has its root in a deep 
and often passionate affection ; that of the other is the product of a 
variety of causes, to the consideration of which it may be worth while 
to turn. It is difficult to doubt that, at the bottom, it is the theory 
that has revolutionised natural history that has also revolutionised 
naturalists. 

With the birth of the evolutionary hypothesis natural history was 
shifted on to a fresh basis, and took in consequence a position in 
relation to the questions of the day that it had never occupied before. 
With the general acceptance of the new doctrine a light broke over 
the whole field of the science ; dark places became plain, facts 
became significant, and biology acquired a direct connection with 
graver sciences—with ethics, theology, and religion. The immediate 
effect of this was as natural as it was palpable. 

Natural History, dignified now into Biology, appealed to a far 
larger section of humanity than it could ever have done before. Men 
who did not care a straw whether hedge-sparrows frequented “ sinks 
and gutters” or not, who were indifferent as to whether it was the 
greater or lesser “ Pettychaps” that pilfered their raspberry bushes, 
flung themselves into the science of Biology when they learnt that it 
could throw light upon the origin and destiny of man. 

Sociologists found that they might seek for confirmation or con- 
tradiction of their doctrines in the law of evolution that governed all 
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life; psychologists looked for light to the science that treated of their 
own beginning ; and theologians. filled with a terrible fear, laid aside 
for a while the Apocrypha and the Fathers to try and refute the theory 
that promised to upset all they held most dear. 

Of the theologians some have gone back to the Bible in despair, 
finding a certain consolation in simple and complete denial ; while 
some are busy with Professor Drummond in patching up an evolved 
theology as a concession to the present mode of thought. 

But the psychologists, the sociologists, and hosts of those whose 
curiosity is great after any ultimate truth ; those whose object is not 
to prove what they already believe, but to believe only what they can 
consider proved, have turned their attention to Biology, as being the 
most fertile of all sources in the eiucidation of final and fundamental 
facts. 

This, Darwin himself foresaw. “In the future,” he writes, in 
the conclusion of his great work, “I see open fields for far more 
important researches. Psychology will be securely based on the 
foundation already well laid by Mr. Herbert Spencer—that of the 
necessary acquirement of each mental power and capacity by grada- 
tion. Much light will be thrown on the origin of man and his 
history.” 

And so it comes about that amongst the crowd of speculative 
biologists the number of old-fashioned naturalists seems insignificant 
and diminished ; it is to be feared, moreover, that appearances are 
not wholly deceptive. The overwhelming voices of the New school 
clamour for attention ; the unobtrusive retiring nature that belongs 
to the Old, leads it to shun competition and sink its claims. 

So, too, the bitter contempt of the New school for the Old, the 
most prevalent, the most unworthy feature of its members, arising 
solely from a total misapprehension of their own position, adds 
doubtless to the rapidity of the latter’s decay. 

Youthful naturalists dislike to be contemptuously disowned by 
the majority of those who now hold the name. They begin as an 
Edward, as a Jefferies ; in a little while they learn to disown their 
former selves, to abandon wood and field, and to betake themselves 
to the laboratory. 

It needs nowadays the courage of conviction in scientific circles 
to find anything worth attention in some of Gilbert White’s quaint 
notes, anything that is not pitiable and futile in the work of Richard 
Jefferies. 

True, the contempt is not all on one side ; while the Biologist 
holds up to ridicule the Naturalist who has never heard of a 
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“ notochord,” that very Naturalist is secretly consumed with scorn 
for the Biologist who cannot tell a yellowhammer from a chaffinch 
by its song. 

There is a deeper-seated reason for antagonism yet. It lies in the 
religion of the one and the scepticism of the other. The beneficent 
Maker that the one discovers everywhere is flatly stated to be in- 
visible by the other ; the Biologist has taken away the Naturalist’s 
God, and he knows not where he has laid him. May we not 
more easily excuse the latter’s bitterness than the former’s harsh 
contempt ? 

Take this passage from Thomas Edward, for example, written in his 
latest days :—‘“‘ And although I am now like a beast tethered to its 
pasturage, with a portion of my faculties somewhat impaired, I can 
still appreciate and admire as much as ever the beauties and wonders 
of nature as exhibited in the incomparable work of our adorable 
Creator.” In another place he says his desire was, “simply that I 
might learn all I could concerning the beautiful and wonderful works 
of God.” 

Now no Biologist writes in that strain ; for him there is no 
Creator, because nothing was created ; all was evolved. 

Even Richard Jefferies, with all his questioning, has nothing in 
common with the typical Biologist. ‘I am always on the margin of 
life illimitable,” he says, “and... . there are higher conditions 
than existence.” 

And here again are the words of this wonderer—not the words 
of a church-goer, nor yet of a sceptic, but beautiful words all the 
same :—‘ I went down to the sea. I stood where the foam came to 
my feet, and looked out over the sun-lit waters. .... I prayed 
aloud in the roar of the waves—my soul was strong as the sea, and 
prayed with the sea’s might: ‘Give me fulness of life, like to the 
sea and the sun, to the earth and the air ; give me fulness of physical 
life, mind equal and beyond their fulness ; give me greatness and 
perfection of soul higher than all things, give me my inexpressible 
desire which swells in me like a tide, give it to me with all the force 
of the sea.’” He is at heart pantheistical perhaps, but no materialist; 
he is as far removed in spirit from the modern Biologist as Thomas 
Edward or Gilbert White. 

How completely the New school differs from the Old may be seen 
by observing what it is that really interests the former. The 
astonishing excitement that arose on the discovery of Bathybius ; 
the commotion over Balanoglossus ; the enthusiasm with which any 
new thing is hailed that can exhibit a rudimentary notochord, a 
pineal eye, a primitive condition of any organ, or anything indi- 
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cating connection by descent, points at once to the centre of 
attraction. 

Persons uninterested by the birds in their garden fell down in 
ecstasy before the Archzopteryx; and those who could find no 
charm in a wild duck or a water-rat shouted for joy at the first 
Ornithornynchus. It is plain enough. 

The Old-school Naturalists loved ail living things because they 
found them—as the Creator they believed in had found them—to be 
very good. The New-school Naturalist has no affection like that ; 
he devotes himself to living things, not for what they are, but for 
what they teach ; he regards them, and the science of them, as 
stepping-stones to the elucidation of a mystery. Thus, and thus 
alone, can the prevalence of vivisection be explained, and the jealousy 
with which that practice is defended. It is the natural outcome of 
the inquisitiveness of their mind, of their loveless curiosity. The 
chief instrument in the pursuance of their object, it is natural they 
should guard it carefully ; but to the older Naturalists it would have 
been repugnant, impossible. 

Such, then, are the two schools of Naturalists, with different 
methods, different motives, different aims. It would, however, be 
unreasonable to expect to be able to draw a hard and fast line 
between the two, apportioning so many members to each. Amongst 
many who are wholly of the Old, and more who are wholly of the 
New, there are some who seem to stand between the two, moved 
half by love of living things, half by anxiety after the deep truths 
they hope to reach by their means. 

Such a man was Darwin himself; half naturalist, half biologist, 
he speculated and theorised like the latter, while he exhibited the 
former’s patient observation and enthusiastic delight in living birds 
and beasts. But Darwin was a naturalist before he was an evolu- 
tionist. Because he was a naturalist he became an evolutionist 
afterwards ; and therein he differs from many of his followers, who 
are only naturalists because they are evolutionists first. ‘There are 
yet other causes which make the hard and fast line impossible. 
There is a tendency in certain purely field-naturalists to affect a 
scientific temper they do not possess, in concession to the spirit of 
the age; and a more ludicrous affectation amongst the scientific 
school of a deep affection for living things, which somehow does not 
convince in the light of the vivisections of the beloved objects which 
they presently superintend. But though no division can be rigidly 
made, though even the provinces of Naturalist and Biologist overlap, 
and may be united in a single individual, the distinction between 
the two is a very real one and an interesting one too. 
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It is a pity there should be a mutual contempt between the two 
schools. It arises from a mere misconception on the part of both, of 
their own and their opponents’ position. Because their provinces 
overlap they are not necessarily identical ; the Naturalist is not a 
childish biologist, and the Biologist is not a second-rate naturalist ; 
they are distinct. 

The Biologist is a product of the age—not necessarily a dis- 
agreeable product either. His aim is a high aim—the discovery of 
truth. His methods of gaining his end are not always unobjection- 
able, yet so long as he uses them moderately it will be better and 
wiser to let him alone. [But if he is to claim immunity from inter- 
ruption he must grant his opponents immunity from aggressive con- 
tempt. ‘The field-naturalist is a member of a class far older than his 
own ; before evolution was heard of he waited in the hedgerows 
and wandered in the woods, and was filled with a simple and 
reverent joy to watch what he never doubted were the creations of a 
great and good God ; and if in these days the evidences of His 
goodness do not so clearly appear, nor indeed of His existence in the 
old anthropomorphic conception at all, it does not follow that the 
Naturalist of the past century was foolish, nor that his follower in the 
present is contemptible. 

The Biologist, in fact, has no right to regard the Naturalist as 
a profitless strayer from the right track, for he himself is a Naturalist 
no longer ; he has become a Biologist. He himself is a strayer; the 
tender charm, the poetry of the naturalist, has departed fiom him ; 
and it will be seemlier for him to continue to justify his more prosaic 
existence by the value of his discoveries, than to attempt to crush 
that picturesque figure which finds its unimpeachable justification in 
the sweet examples that illumine the past. 


IRVING MUNTZ, 














THE GREY AND THE BAY. 





’ WAS on a bright morning in May, 

in May, 
That I mounted my own bonny bay, 
And o’er field and by wood rode away, 

rode away. 
And that morning it seemed to me good 
To ride by the skirts of the wood, 

of that wood. 
It was blowing a fresh merry breeze, 
Which rustled the sun-shading trees, 


the trees. 
There I met her on her dappled grey, 

dappled grey ; 
As she, too, was riding her way, 

her way. 


Soft hoof-beats on tender spring grass : 
Ah me, she will rapidly pass, 

will pass. 
And haughty in scorn and in pride 
Her tall father rode by her side, 
by her side. 
The horses were galloping fast, 
And quickly my lady rode past, 


rode past. 
One slight touch of the hand, one bright glance of 
the eye, 
And we crossed on our ways as the horses flew by, 
flew by. 
’Tis a later bright morning in May, 
in May, 


When together we ride on our way, 
on our way. 
We do not pass now, but we ride side by side, 
side by side, 
And my lady to-day is my bride, 
is. my bride. 
The grey and the bay, they ride the same way, 
the same way. 
’Tis the happiest day for the grey and the bay, 





for the bay and the grey ! 


H. SCHUTZ WILSON. 
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PAGES ON PLAYS. 


THE FRENCH PLAYERS. 


O be quite candid, the dramatic month has been a dull month, 
and our friends from “our sweet enemy France” have not 
helped materially to brighten matters. Three French companies 
came over to London ; two of them made the briefest of stays with 
us ; only one added very sensibly to our happiness. One of them 
may be dismissed in a very few words—the company of players who 
sought to revive again the fleeting taste for pantomime that for a 
season held London captive during the first and last triumph of 
“ L’Enfant Prodigue.” Rash, very rash are those foreign students 
of our ways and tastes who fondly believe, because London goes 
wild for a month or six weeks over some particular novelty in 
dramatic art, that therefore London is wedded to that form of art, or 
in the least likely to be faithful to it. London raved about “ L’Enfant 
Prodigue,” and was none too unreasonable in its ravings ; but when 
“L’Enfant Prodigue” had run its course, London did not parti- 
cularly want any more pantomime. It would not do to establish a 
Funambules here ; a new Debureau could not count on unchanging 
popularity by the Thames as by the Seine. London’s passion for 
pantomime was a brief passion, and those who built their hopes upon 
its endurance built upon the shifting sand. There was the pantomime 
at the Avenue—I have forgotten its name—which was a failure ; and 
the pantomime at the Royalty last month followed its example, and 
was a failure also. There is no need to say any more about it. 


CoQueELIN. 


COQUELIN was scarcely more fortunate than the panto- 

+ mimists. The reason is not far to seek. M. Coquelin is 

a great actor, whom all lovers of great acting are always glad to see ; 
but he came accompanied by a company wholly unworthy to play 
with him, and he played plays that were not quite what London 
wanted to see him in. “Thermidor” is an exceedingly ineffective 
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play, so ineffective that it is hard for us by the Thames to realise the 
frenzy it aroused by the Seine. The most impassioned admirer of 
Robespierre and of St. Just might have listened, one would imagine, 
with unalterable composure to M. Sardou’s attacks upon their 
memory. ‘The fiercest hater of the Terrorists would hardly have 
derived much spiritual uplifting from M. Sardou’s political lampoon ; 
but, such as it was, “ Thermidor” was more interesting than M. Paul 
Delair’s very unsuccessful version of “The Taming of the Shrew.” 
In each of these plays M. Coquelin did well. His La Bussiére in 
the one, his Petrucio in the other, were dramatictriumphs. So long 
as he was on the stage all was well; but his colleagues in the 
company were sadly uninteresting. M. Coquelin’s genius’ is too 
conspicuous to need enhancing by comparison with the incapacity 
of others; there is no need for him to shine as a solitary star. 
Londoners would have liked to see him well supported ; would have 
liked also to see him in other parts, in the plays by Moliére yesterday, 
by Augier to-day, with which his name is most honourably associated. 
They did not particularly want to see La Bussiére or Petrucio, and 
so they stayed away. It is a pity, but the fault was not all with the 
London public. 


CLEOPATRA. 


NOTHER powerful factor in the failure of M. Coquelin to draw 
large houses may be found in the presence of Sarah Bernhardt 
at the English Opera House. London is a big city, but it is scarcely 
big enough to provide audiences for two companies of French players 
at the same time, and, of course, Sarah Bernhardt naturally 
proved the greater attraction. She is still a wonderful actress ; she 
has still much of the charm of voice and carriage which set London 
wild with excitement and enthusiasm when she first appeared at the 
Gaiety twelve years ago. In the Cleopatra of to-day still lives some 
of the magic of the Dofa Sol of that past time. The play is but 
poor stuff, in M. Sardou’s latest and worst manner ; a poorer piece 
of craftsmanship than “ Thermidor;” long drawn out, tawdry and dull ; 
but Sarah Bernhardt has the power to make her beholder forget the 
tawdriness, the dulness of the piece. She is Egypt for the hour ; 
she is the queen who transformed the triple pillar of the world into 
a strumpet’s fool ; she is the serpent of old Nile whom Julius Cesar 
loved and Anthony. It is a pity that she did not appear in some 
faithful, creditable translation of Shakespeare’s play instead of 
M. Sardou’s play. Then we should have seen a splendid conception 
splendidly played. The best way to enjoy it was to forget Sardou, to 
watch Sarah, and to think of Shakespeare’s words. 
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“HERO AND LEANDER.” 


OR the rest, the month has produced little work of abiding 
value—little even of fleeting interest. ‘ Hero and Leander ” 
at the Shaftesbury proved to be a very stilted rendering of a German 
play, very inaccurately put upon the stage. It would not, indeed, be 
fatal to a good play that the names of the Grecian deities were 
inscribed with grotesque inaccuracy upon temple and column if the 
play had other redeeming features. But, except in so far as Mrs. 
Brown Potter and Mr. Kyrle Bellew are comely to look upon, it had 
no other redeeming features. It is unkind—it is more than unkind, 
it is cruel—to take a beautiful old legend—one of the loveliest of the 
legends of Greece—and thus barbarously to do what Keats did not 
do, and dull its brightness. With the verses of a poet, with perfect 
stage effect and exquisite acting, it would be possible to conceive of 
that “sad and lovely legend” being successfully presented upon the 
stage. As it was, the result was disaster. It is possible that with a 
better play Mrs. Brown Potter and Mr. Kyrle Bellew might have 
done better things. With that particular play the genius of Ada 
Rehan, the genius of Mounet Sully, could have done nothing. I saw 
Kyrle Bellew many years ago play Faust in a queer performance at 
the Crystal Palace—a performance in which Charles Wyndham, of all 
men, played Mephistopheles, and Miss Eastlake was the Margaret. 
Kyrle Beliew made an admirable Faust ; his scene in the garden 
throbbed with passion, lived with the poetry of renewed youth and of 
rekindled love. I always thought from that performance that Kyrle 
Bellew ought to do a Romeo some time. If he has ever played 
Romeo I have never seen him. There was something of the old 
charm at moments in the love-making of Leander. But Leander 
| had such luckless words to say, and had to say them under such 
strange conditions, that it was impossible to regard them with convic- 

tion. ‘The memory of the play is the memory of a lovely story 

wofully marred. That the performance at the Shaftesbury was hope- 

iessly un-Hellenic in feeling and in outward expression would not in 

itself have mattered much. Hawthorne chose to Gothicise many of 

the fairest Athenian legends, and the legends still remain fair in their 

new form from the hands of the master. But where there was 

nothing to compensate for the glaring libels upon the Greece of one’s 

dream and of one’s studies, the offence became grave. “Hero and 

Leander” was preceded by an exceedingly pretty little one-act piece 

by Mr. Ian Robertson, called “A Play in Little.” The scene was a 

fencing-school in Paris in the year 1790. Mr. Ian Robertson was an 
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old fencing-master ; Miss Adrienne Dairolles his young and pretty 
daughter, who dressed in a dainty boyish dress, and gave lessons to 
young ladies in the art of fence. ‘There was tragedy in the back- 
ground and a love affair inthe present. The main purpose of the play 
was some very pretty sword-play by the author and Miss Dairolles. 
People who love fencing—and all right-minded people should love 
fencing—ought to see how prettily and how skilfully Miss Dairolles 


handles her weapon. 
“‘ STRATHLOGAN.” 


STIRRING melodrama is a goodly sight to see, but a bad 
melodrama is desperately depressing, and “ Strathlogan ” is 
bad among the bad. Admirable scenery, and the services of some 
excellent players, could do nothing to redeem its dulness. It is really 
a pity to see so clever an actress as Miss Olga Brandon wasting her 
time and her intelligence upon work of this kind. She has remarkable 
ability, which I have often been glad to praise; but she might as 
well have no ability at all if she is going to allow herself to be sold 
into the slavery of inept melodrama. She cannot—no actress in the 
world could—make bad work seem good work; but the bad work 
may in time injure her—harden and coarsen her power of artistic 
expression, and leave her in the end unfitted for those better things 
for which she showed such promise. It will be a great pity—a very 
great pity indeed. What is true of Miss Olga Brandon is true also 
of Mr. Herbert Waring. Here is an actor of much ability, of much 
earnestness—full, apparently, of zeal for his art—and his ability, his 
earnestness, his zeal are utterly thrown away upon commonplace 
conventional parts in a commonplace conventional play; in repeat- 
ing words and doing deeds that would paralyse the genius of a 
Garrick or of a Talma. It does not say much for our public 
appreciation of good work if this is the best kind of business we can 
find for an actress like Miss Olga Brandon, for an actor like Mr. 
Herbert Waring, to do. 


MORNING PERFORMANCES. 


HE month has been thickly starred with morning performances 

but only one was of serious note, and that was Mr. Brandon 
Thomas’s “ Marriage” at the Court Theatre. ‘ Marriage” is a clever 
fantastic play, which would be cleverer if it were more fully and frankly 
fantastic. It began onthe lines over which Mr. Gilbert has gone with 
such skill in pieces like “Tom Cobb” and “ Engaged,” and if it had 
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continued gallantly on those lines it would have proved a far more 
amusing play. But there were times, and long dull times too, when 
the authors—for Mr. Brandon Thomas has a colleague, a Mr. 
Keeling—seemed to take themselves seriously. Then came senti- 
mental tirades and melodramatic situations and the marring of some 
very excellent fooling. “ Marriage ” might still be knocked into a very 
good play ; it was certainly very well played, especially by Mr. Elliot 
as a cynical solicitor, and by Mr. C. P. Little as a stolid swell. <A play 
which was much talked about before its production, the “ Agatha ” 
of Mr. Henderson, was given for a series of morning performances at 
the Criterion. It was a curiously ill-constructed, complicated play, 
but it gave Miss Olga Nethersole the opportunity for doing the best 
piece of acting that she has yet done. She promised well when she 
first appeared ; her performance in “ Agatha” more than realised 
that promise. She ought to do, it is to be hoped that she will do, 
some very fine work indeed. 


MAETERLINCK AGAIN. 


Y friend Mr. Heinemann lately pleased the world, through the 

Pall Mall Gazette, with an account of, with extracts from, 

the new play by Maurice Maeterlinck. The controversy which raged 

over the author of “La Princesse Maleine” has not yet died out ; 

revived a little by the production of “ Les Sept Princesses ”—which 

was, I believe, an earlier work than “ Princesse Maleine”—it may 

be vigorously renewed over the new piece, the sketch of which I must 
quote :— 

“The title of the drama is ‘ Pélléas et Mélisande,’ and it is 
divided into five acts, dedicated ‘in friendship and gratitude’ to 
M. Octave Mirbeau. The scene is laid in the vague and mysterious 
territory of Arkél, King of Allemonde, in an old castle, built over 
damp and gloomy grottoes and surrounded by woods. The sea in 
the distance washes a town towards which flocks of sheep wend their 
way, bleating—or, rather, crying like children—as though they already 
felt the butcher’s knife. The motif of the play rather recalls Dante’s 
touching episode in the ‘Inferno,’ of the lamentable history of 
Francesca da Rimini and Paolo—with a little variation, however, in 
the dénouement. Golaud, the grandson of King Arkél, a widower 
with a little son named Yniold, meets one day in a wood, beside a 
spring, a beautiful girl, by name Mélisande. She is in tears, and has 
fled, from whence she will not say, to escape from some persecution 
the nature of which she will not disclose. Golaud conjectures that 
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she is a princess whom her friends have been trying to marry against 
her will, for at the bottom of the spring shines a golden crown which 
Mélisande has thrown there, declaring that she wants it no longer. 
Golaud becomes enamoured of this beautiful stranger ; he marries 
her, and carries her off to the castle of Allemonde. There dwells 
Golaud’s youngest brother, Pélléas, as attractive and charming as the 
former’s young wife. Mélisande and Pélléas meet one another daily, 
but, noble as they are beautiful, they struggle against their growing 
mutual attachment. In the meantime Golaud and his little son 
Yniold play the part of spy, and the father lifts the boy up toa window 
one day that he may learn the nature of the lovers’ ¢é¢e-d-téte. The 
fatal hour arrives at last. One evening, at a fountain’s edge, where 
Mélisande and Pélléas had arranged to meet for a supreme farewell, 
they embrace one another passionately, in open defiance of Golaud, 
whom the two lovers have already perceived partly hidden in the 
shade. Golaud, emerging from his place of concealment, stabs his 
young brother, and pursues Mélisande, who éscapes. In the last act 
we find the latter dying, forgiven and absolved from all blame by her 
husband, who has attempted his own life in his remorse, but who, 
nevertheless, tortures Mélisande to the end with heartrending ques- 
tions as to how far he has been deceived. 

“The following, taken from one of the ‘clandestine meetings 
between Pélléas and Mélisande, will give an idea of the nature of the 
dialogue :— 

“PELLEAS: Hallo! Hallo! 

“ MELISANDE: Who is there? 

“PELLEAS : I, myself! What are you doing there at the window, 
singing like a bird from another world ? 

“ MELISANDE : I am doing up my hair for the night. 

“ PELLEAS: Is that what I see on the wall? I thought you had 
a light. 

“‘ MELISANDE : I have opened the window ; it is too warm in the 
tower, and the night is fine. 

“PéLLEAS : There are stars innumerable ; I have never before 
seen so many ; but the moon isstill on the sea. Don’t stay there in 
the shadow, Mélisande ; lean over a bit and let me see your flowing 
hair. 

“* MELISANDE : I look hideous like this. 

“PéLLEAS: Ah! Ah! Mélisande! You are beautiful ! You are 
beautiful like that. Lean down ! lean down ! Let me get nearer to you. 

“ MELISANDE : I cannot get nearer to you. I am leaning down 
as far as I can. 
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“PétiEAs : And I cannot reach any higher ; give me at least 
your hand to-night before I go. I leave to-morrow. .. . 

“ MELISANDE: I shall not give you my hand ‘if you leave. 

“ PELLEAS: Give it, give it, give it! 

“ MELISANDE: Then you won’t go? 

“ PéLLEAS : I will wait ; I will wait. 

“ MELISANDE: I see a rose in the darkness. 

““Pé_LEAs: Where? I see nothing but the branches of the 
willow that hang over the wall. 

“ MELISANDE: Lower down in the garden ; there in the green 
shadow. 

“ PéLLEAS: That is not a rose. I will go and see directly, but 
give me your hand first ; first your hand. 

“ MELISANDE: Here, here! I cannot lean down any farther. 

“ PELLEAS: My lips cannot reach your hand. 

“ MELISANDE : I cannot lean down any farther. I am nearly 
falling. My hair is coming down. 

[Her hair falls down as she leans over and covers Pélléas. 

“PéttEas: Ah! Ah! What is that? Your hair is coming down 
on me. All your hair, Mélisande, all your hair has rolled down; I 
hold it in my hands, I hold it in my mouth, I hold it in my arms, I 
lay it round my neck. I shall not open my hands this night. 

“ MELISANDE : Let me go! Let me go! You will make me fall ! 

“P£LLEAS: No, no, no! Ihave never seen hair like yours, 
Mélisande! Look, look, look ! it comes ‘from so high, and it flows 
over me down to my heart—it flows over me down to my knees. 
And it is sweet ; it is sweet as if it fell from the skies! I can’t see 
the sky through your hair. You see! You see! My two hands can 
hold it no longer, and some of it reaches to the branches of the 
willow. It lives in my hand like little birds. It loves me, it loves 
me better than you do! 

“* MELISANDE: Let me go! Let me go! Some one might come.” 

This taste of Maeterlinck’s quality made me curious to read the 
complete work. I have done so. I like it better than the “Sept 
Princesses,” not so well as the “ Princesse Maleine.” I do not think 
it seems very promising as a stage play. Still, I wish some manager 
would follow Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s example, and give us another 
opportunity of seeing Maeterlinck on the stage. 

JUSTIN HUNTLY MCCARTHY, 
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TABLE TALK. 


THE VERNEYS. 


HE publication of a selection from the Verney Papers at Clay- 
don, edited by the late Lady Verney,' introduces to the 
general reader, though scarcely to the historian, who has long been 
familiar with them, some members of a noble, gallant, and interesting 
family. Incidentally, too, it casts a strong light upon domestic 
institutions and social life in the period of Civil War. The extent to 
which families were divided by the struggle between King and Par- 
liament is known: fathers and children, brothers and _ sisters, 
espousing opposite sides, and even meeting in unavoidable hostility. 
Among those who were thus divided were the Verneys. A Com- 
monwealth man at heart, Sir Edmund Verney, through his personal 
feeling and his official position, rallied to the King, and lost his life 
defending the royal standard at Edgehill. Offered his life by those 
who knew and respected him, on the condition of resigning its 
custody, he answered that his life was his own, but the standard 
was his King’s. According to popular legend his hand, cut off at 
the wrist, stiffened with the rigour of death on the flag-pole. 
His son, Sir Edmund, known as “ Mun,” one of the bravest officers 
in Ireland, was slain in cold blood after the surrender at Drogh- 
eda. Another son, Sir Ralph, the oldest, the most interesting of 
the family, a member cf the Long Parliament, espoused the other 
side, but, refusing to take the covenant, was the object of persecution 
by both parties, and found his estates, ultimately sequestrated by the 
Parliament from which he was dismissed, in equal danger whichever 
side triumphed, and had himself to take refuge abroad. To students 
of history these facts have no novelty. What is new to most is the 
account of the straits to which he and his family were reduced. A 
commentary more exact and more vivid than is here afforded upon 
the miseries of civil war does not often see the light. 


RECOVERED PAPERS OF VICTOR Huco. 


T is a little uncomfortable to think of the hands into which 
private papers and correspondence may come. Not many 


' «Memoirs of the Verney Family during the Civil War.” London ; Longmans, 
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years have elapsed since letters of my own, of no special import, but 
dealing with matters of private interest, were returned me by a second- 
hand bookseller, who had purchased as waste paper the entire 
correspondence of a man of some .note who had died. Such a cir- 
cumstance may, of course, happen to any one ; nor is any lesson to 
be drawn from it except that private letters should, when of no 
literary importance, be destroyed by the recipient. Positively 
astounding, however, is it to find that what are practically the papers 
of Victor Hugo were treated in similar fashion. In the company 
of M. Octave Uzanne, and at the invitation of Mr. Samuel Davey, of 
Great Russell Street, I glanced over what M. Uzanne calls “ Les 
Propos de Table de Victor Hugo 4 Guernesey.” The three large 
octavo volumes in which these appear were, preposterous as such an 
idea may seem, sold after the death of the poet as waste paper. 
Their contents are in the handwriting of the son of the poet and 
the translator of Shakespeare. That a collection of this description 
should, in the case of a man whose connections and descendants 
are literary, and who is the object of a cult, have escaped observation 
and run most serious risk of destruction, is simply inconceivable. 


“LE JOURNAL DE L’EXIL.” 


: LL’S well that ends well.” And now that the “ Journal 

de l’Exil,” as the MSS. are headed, is recovered, the world 
will be satisfied, and the only persons entitled to complain are those 
who, having bought what purports to be the entire work of Hugo, 
know that another and more authoritative edition will in time sup- 
plant their own. For the value of the find I take the opinion of 
M. Uzanne, who, in his admirable publication “ L’Art et ’Idée,” has 
given an analysis or résumé of the journal. The conversations in 
which the poet and his surroundings participate are still “in the 
rough.” Had they been polished, as M. Francois-Victor Hugo must 
have purposed, we might have had, M. Uzanne holds, a supplement 
to the “ Banquet of Plato.” On all sorts of subjects the poet ex- 
pands—upon literature, politics, philosophy, art, drama, and upon 
most of the principal Frenchmen of his time: Louis Bonaparte, 
Changarnier, Saint-Arnaud, Emile de Girardin, Lamartine, Chateau- 
briand, Frédéric Lem4itre. What adds even higher value is the matter 
of personal and autobiographical interest constantly introduced, the 
announcement of schemes conceived and abandoned. Sometimes we 
find opinions upon the older drama, as that Molitre would have done 
better to call his play ““Le Convive de Pierre” instead of “Le Festin 
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de Pierre,” a title the sense of which is not very easily comprehended. 
The journal thus saved from destruction covers the five years 
following the Coup d’Etat. That it will be printed in full may 
safely be foretold. At present the treasure reposes in England. 


Gems OF SPORTING LITERATURE. 


FEW gems of the literature of “sport” have lately been gathered 
by Ouida, and I gladly quote her proofs how terrible is the 
demoralisation which so-called sport produces. I give the passages as 
they are supplied by Ouida, with her comments. The italics also are 
hers. ‘Resting my rifle on the ground, I took the easier shot. 
There was no excuse for missing, and as the bullet made the well- 
known sound dear to the heart of the sportsman, I saw that it had 
broken the shoulder, and the animal, staggering a yard or two, fell 
over seaward and was lost.’” The animal in question was an 
ovis nivicola. The same sportsman comes upon a fine old ram 
of the fifth or sixth year. ‘I fired almost before I was con- 
scious of it, but not a moment too soon, for the beast was in the 
act of turning as I touched the trigger. It was his last voluntary 
movement, and the next instant he was rolling down the precipice. 
. .« Lhe fun was not yet over, for perched upon a bare pinnacle 
stood another of our quarry. The animal had been driven into a 
corner by some of our party on the cliff above. The next instant, 
after a vain but desperate effort to save himself, he was whirling 
through four hundred feet of space. .... On going up to him I 
found one of the massive horns broken short off and the whole 
of the hind quarters shattered into a mass of bleeding pulp... . 
Our decks were like a butcher’s shop on Boxing Day.’” I will not 
spoil the effect of this by comment. 


A CALirorNIAN “ COLONEL NEWCOME.” 

HE hand of Bret Harte has lost none of its cunning. Vol. VII. 

of his Collected Works contains a further series of his “Tales 

of the Pacific Slope,” and is accompanied by a reproduction of Mr. 
John Pettie’s fine portrait. Not a whit inferior to the preceding tales 
in the same series are those now edited, and the humour of “A 
Sappho of Green Springs” and the tenderness of “A Ward of the 
Golden Gate” command equally my admiration. To praise the 
local colour with which all the tales abound, or the vigorous drawing 
of character, is mere danalité. Before all things Bret Harte 1s 
original ; I cannot help thinking, however, that in his “ A Ward of 
the Golden Gate” he has been influenced by a laudable design to 
enter into competition with Thackeray. In his “Colonel Pendleton” 
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he seems to me to have attempted to depict a Californian Colonel 
Newcome. Unlike enough in many respects are the two characters. 
This was to be expected from the difference of education and sur- 
roundings. But thé points of resemblance are stronger, and they are 
in essentials, and not in accidents. Both are types of gentleness, man- 
liness, and chivalry, now sadly out of date. Thackeray drew 
some little of “ Newcome” from Cooper’s “ Leather Stocking,” and it 
is pleasing to find traits coming from America to England to be 
restored to the land of their birth. Those who have read Bret 
Harte’s brilliant romance will, I think, recognise the resemblance of 
which I speak ; to those who have not, there is but one piece of 
advice—* Read it forthwith.” 


MourRNING CUSTOMS. 


ILI. the custom survive of wearing mourning for deceased 

relatives and friends? To some the question may appear 
needless and perhaps profane. Some abnegation of enjoyment and 
some outward indication of the presence of grief seem necessary to our 
own sense of loss as well as an indispensable tribute to the departed. 
None the less, mourning practices become gradually lighter and less 
burdensome, and the period of social sequestration is slowly abridged. 
Widows’ weeds are no longer so deep and repulsive as before, and 
are, indeed, sometimes smart and coquettish. While deriving in 
part from the Jews our mourning customs, we have never adopted all 
the formalities still observed by that persecuted and conservative 
race. Mourning, however, was once a sufficiently serious matter. 
Black garb and a hat-band of cloth, no longer of crape, constitute 
the tribute now customary, though hatchments and mourning 
liveries are employed by the wealthy classes. Black-edged paper 
and other matters of the kind scarcely call for mention. In the 
seventeenth century mourning was a costly process. It was cus- 
tomary to give mourning to intimate friends as well as relatives and 
dependents ; a fact which is still, or was until recently, recalled by 
the gift of black gloves. It was then usual, moreover, to drape a 
bed entirely with black—a sufficiently lugubrious manner of meeting 
calamity. Black coverlets were indispensable ; saddles and accoutre- 
ments were covered with black, and black mourning coaches were 
employed, not only for progress to the churchyard, but for ordinary 
transit. As black coaches, beds, &c., were not universal possessions, 
they passed sometimes from hand to hand as loans as occasion 
demanded. We have so far declined from this funeral pomp that 
the question arises, may not the practice in time be wholly discon- 
tinued ? SYLVANUS URBAN. 





